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Abstract 
A review of the historical development of CAI from the creative breakthrough 
in 1958, through the replication period [1959-66], the empirical period [1967-74], 
the theoretical period [1975-82], and the automation period [1983-90] was 
carried out. The evolution of the sequence control and courseware management 
aspects of CAI languages and authoring systems was examined. These two 
aspects are the focus of this thesis. It was found that almost all CAI 
languages and authoring systems tend to provide a two level system of 
management and control: a within-file system and a separate and distinct 
between-file system. It was concluded that a more unified multi-level system of 
management and control features in a CAI system would enhance courseware 
organization, design and development. Ideas for the design of a large scale CAI 
system were also contributed from the following areas of computer science: the 
concept of abstraction, visual programming, human-computer interaction, and 
graphical user interfaces. 

The design of a large scale, multi-user CAI system was proposed based on 
a modular CAI language, ERAS, which has six sub-languages: CONTROL, 
CONTENT, DISPLAY, INPUT, ANSWER, and MENU. The system supported a 
hierarchical courseware data base and a visual authoring environment. It was 
designed to have a unified look and feel for all classes of users, to incorporate 
features that support user and courseware registration, and to assist authors at 
the design stage of courseware development. 

Two single user prototypes were developed to test some of the design 
features and the user interface, one on a Digital Equipment VAX using Elf 
(Educational Language Facility) and the other on a Commodore AMIGA using 
Intuition and GFABasic with Extend. The features tested included a multi- 


branch tree structured data base, the nodes of which held all courseware 
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modules. The authoring environment was maintained on an execution stack as 
the author navigated the tree structure. The visual authoring environment 
consisted of a file card metaphor of the data in the tree structure as well as a 
tree structure editor which presented contextual information on the tree node 


currently being edited. 
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1. Introduction and Historical Perspective 


The National Task Force on Educational Technology presented its report, titled 
"Transforming American Education: Reducing the Risk to the Nation", to the US 
Secretary of Education in the spring of 1986. The Task Force (cited in Technology 
News, 1986) commented: 
To transform education, we must create a system in which an individual 
learning plan permits each learner to proceed at a rate and pace that is 
challenging but achievable, makes no unjust comparisons with the progress 
of others, prevents students from becoming passive, and assures positive 
reinforcement and steady progress. Such a plan will allow the most able to 


move to new realms without restriction and the least able to find their own 
unique achievement levels. (p. 4) 


1.1 CAI and the Future of Education 

It seems obvious that computer technology must be utilized if such far reaching 
educational objectives are to be achieved. Experimental use of computers in 
instruction began over thirty years ago (Rath, Anderson, & Brainerd, 1959) and has 
been progressing ever since. However, computer-assisted instruction (CAI) is mainly 
used as an adjunct to the regular school programs and has not been fully exploited to 
achieve the individualization of instruction as envisaged in the Task Force’s Report. 

Both hardware and software have been limiting factors. Although the advent of 
the microcomputer in 1977 made the large scale entry of computing power into the 
classroom a reality, the integration of these systems into large networks, seen as a 
necessary condition if computers are to make a direct impact on the organization of 
instruction, has yet to be realized. Also, a great increase in the quantity, the quality 
and the variety of courseware must be achieved. This has been understood by 
proponents of CAI for some time. 

Further advancements in computer-based education depend in great measure 

on the creation, validation and maintenance of high-quality curriculum 

materials. If quality materials are to be produced, the techniques for 

developing those materials and describing them for computer systems must 
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not detract from attention to the substance and procedures of instruction. 
If persons expert in teaching and research in the disciplines (and it is the 
leaders in each field who should be doing the authoring) are to adopt 
computer-based education procedures, the authoring systems must be 
Rear eas with their expertise and standards of quality. (Zinn, 1974, 
Dp: 


Providing tools for CAI authors who are not computer programmers has been a 
growing concern of instructional computer systems designers since the pioneering work 
of Romaniuk (1970) and Paloian (1971). As will be shown later, other computer users 
have also been concerned with similar issues in other areas of computer use. 

This thesis is concerned with utilizing research from the fields of computer 
programming theory, visual programming, and human-computer interaction in the 
design and development of those tools needed by CAI authors in the sequence control 
and courseware management aspects of large scale CAI projects. (See section 1.4 for 


the definitions of these aspects of CAI.) 


1.2 The Development of Computer Systems 

It is quite common for introductory textbooks on educational computing to 
describe the history of computing since the Second World War as being divided into 
three or four generations that are distinguished by advances in electronics. For 
example, Lockard, Abrams, and Many (1987) describe the first generation as beginning 
in 1951 with the release of the first commercial computer based on vacuum tube 
technology, the second generation as beginning in the mid-1950s with the advent of 
the transistor, the third generation as beginning in the early 1960s with the advance 
to the integrated circuit, and finally the fourth generation as beginning in the early 
1970s with the introduction of microelectronics. 

Gaines and Shaw (1986b), however, have given a much broader and theoretical 
"analysis of the pattern of development of computer technology" (p. 21). They view 


computer technology as being composed of seven underlying basic technologies. 
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Successive breakthroughs in each of these technologies has initiated a new generation 
in overall computer technology. They see these generations as having an eight year 
period. The computer generation number, the year of the breakthrough that began 
the generation, and the name of the underlying basic technology within which the 
breakthrough occurred are given in Table 1. Each of the underlying technologies 
follows a cycle of development. Each period of the cycle occurs during one of the 
generations of computer technology. Gaines and Shaw (1986b) have termed these 


periods as follows: 


Breakthrough: creative advance made 

Replication period: experience gained by mimicking breakthrough 
Empirical period: design rules formulated from experience 
Theoretical period: underlying theories formulated and tested 
Automation period: theories predict experience & generate rules 


Maturity: theories become assimilated and used routinely (p. 7) 


For example, at the end of the first generation [1955] of computer technology the 
breakthroughs in problem-oriented languages "triggered off" the second generation 
[1956-1963]. Thus the replication period for problem-oriented languages was during 
the second generation. This was when compilers were developed for FORTRAN, 
ALGOL, and COBOL. The empirical period was in the third generation [1964-1971], 
the theoretical period during the fourth generation [1972-1979], the automation period 
in the fifth generation [1980-1987], and finally the maturity period in the sixth 
generation [1988- ]. 

It should be noted that this theoretical framework is somewhat different than 
the common reference to the growth of computer languages as progressing through 


four generations. In this scheme (Martin, 1983) the first generation is machine 
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Table 1. Computer Generations and Underlying Basic Technologies 
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Generation Commencing Underlying Basic Technology 
0 1940 Electronic Device Technology 
1 1948 Virtual Machine Architecture 
Zz 1956 Problem-Oriented Languages 
3 1964 Human-Computer Interaction 
4 1972 Knowledge-Based Systems 
3) 1980 Inductive Inference Systems 
6 1988 Autonomous Activity Systems 
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language; the second generation is symbolic assembly language; the third generation 
is high level languages like ALGOL, FORTRAN, COBOL, BASIC, Pascal, and Ada; and 
the fourth generation is high productivity languages like spreadsheets, database 
management systems, word processors, and computer-aided design systems. The rise 
of a wide variety of fourth generation languages can be viewed as the need to 
provide the non-professional programmer with the tools required to develop useful 
computer applications in a wide variety of fields. 

Some of the characteristics of the generations of computer technology as given 


by Gaines and Shaw (1986b) are summarized below: 


Oth Generation [1940-47] - relays to vacuum tubes, designer as user, ENIAC, 
COLOSSUS (Good, 1980; Randell, 1980) 


1st Generation [1948-55] - tubes, delay lines, drums, EDSAC, EDVAC, UNIVAC, IBM 
701, 702, 650, WHIRLWIND, numeric control, person adapts to machine 


2nd Generation [1956-63] - transistors and core stores, I/O control programs, IBM 704, 
7090, 1401, PDP 1, 3, 4, 5, FORTRAN, ALGOL, COBOL, batch, execs, supervisors, 
console ergonomics, job control languages, simulators, graphics, BASIC, LISP 1.5 


3rd Generation [1964-71] - large-scale integrated circuits, interactive terminals, I]BM 
360, 370, CDC 6600, 7600, PDP 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, DBMS, relational model, Intel 1103, 
4004, time-sharing services, speech synthesis, APL\360, unix, shell, ELIZA 


4th Generation [1972-79] - personal computers, supercomputers, VLSI, very large file 
stores, databanks, videotext, IBM 370/168 - MOS memory and virtual memory, 
DEC VAX, Intel 8080, dialogue rules, Altair and Apple PCs, Visicalc, PROLOG, 
Smalltalk, MYCIN 


5th Generation [1980-87] - PCs with power and storage of mainframes plus graphics 
and speech processing, networks, utilities, NAPLPS standard, IBM 370 chip, HP- 
9000 chip with 450,000 transistors, Xerox star, IBM PC, Apple Macintosh, 
Videodisc, LISP and PROLOG machines, expert system shells, fifth generation 
project, knowledge bases 


6th Generation [1988-93] - (speculative) optical logic and storage, organic processor 
elements, AI in routine use, integrated multi-modal systems, emotion detection, 
parallel knowledge systems, sixth generation project (p. 9) 
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1.3 The Development of Computer-Assisted Instruction 

Stemming from a challenge from Prof. W. McGill, then at Columbia 

University, to some members of the IBM Research Laboratories, the thought 

of using a general purpose digital computer to teach was probably first 

conceived. (Rath, 1967b, p. 60) 
This premier application of computers to direct instruction was first reported by Rath, 
Anderson, and Brainerd (1959) and took place in the IBM Research Center in Ossining, 
N.Y. in 1958. They simulated a teaching machine on an IBM 650 computer with a 
typewriter console to teach binary arithmetic. This was the birth place of what has 
become known today as computer-assisted instruction. 

This "breakthrough" occurred during the second generation of the computer era. 
If the progress of CAI followed a similar pattern and metric to that discussed above 
for the underlying basic technologies of computing then the periods for the 
development of CAI might be predicted as follows: 

1959-66 Replication period 

1967-74 Empirical period 

1975-82 Theoretical period 

1983-90 Automation period 

1990- Maturity period 
In reviewing the historical literature it will be seen that the development of CAI does 


indeed follow very closely to this predicted scale. 


1.3.1 Replication period [1959-66] 

During this period most of the early experiments in CAI began. The first steps 
at bringing CAI into schools and universities were undertaken. And the first 
computer languages especially designed for writing CAI courseware were created. 
Listed below are some of the major activities of this period: 

1959 - Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc. (BBN) used an LGP-30 computer to teach 


foreign language vocabulary. (Rath, 1967b) 
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1960 - At the IBM Mohansic Laboratories an IBM 650 was used to develop a time- 
sharing CAI system with six terminals, audio random access memory, and a 1000 
slide projector. To program courseware IBM created the Coursewriter language. 
CAT lessons in stenotyping, German, and statistics were produced. (Rath, 1967b) 

Summer 1960 - The PLATO (Programmed Logic for Automatic Teaching Operation) 
project commenced at the University of Illinois, Urbana as one terminal 
connected to the ILLIAC I computer teaching high school math. (Rath, 1967b) 

October 1960 - PLATO II was launched as a two terminal time-sharing system on 
ILLIAC I and later on a CDC 1604. (Bitzer, Hicks, Johnson, & Lyman, 1967; Rath, 
1967b) 

Early 1960s - Systems Development Corporation (SDC) began a CAI project using a 
Bendix G-15 computer. By 1966 they had developed the second specialized 
computer language for CAI, PLANIT (Programming LANguage for Interactive 
Teaching). (Feingold & Frye, 1966; Rath, 1967b; Romaniuk, 1970) 

- Pennsylvania State University began its research and development program in 
CAI. (Alessi & Trollip, 1985) 

- Florida State University offered credit courses in physics and statistics via 
CAI. (Lockard et al., 1987) 

January 1963 - A program of research and development in CAI began under Patrick 
Suppes and Richard Atkinson at Stanford University. Their first system evolved 
around a DEC PDP-1 computer with six student stations. Specialized multimedia 
devices were developed for the project by various manufacturers: a one second 
random-access optical display device for 512 pages of microfilm with a light pen 
by IBM (a predecessor of the IBM 1500), a 120 character vector graphic 1024 x 
1024 CRT display and keyboard by Philco Corporation, and a one second 
random-access variable length audio play back unit by Westinghouse. (Brief 


History, 1968) 
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February 1963 - The Training Research Laboratory at the University of Illinois 
ordered the first computer to be used solely for research in computer based 
instruction (CBI). (Romaniuk, 1970) 

October 1964 - IBM announced the first commercial "package" CBI system based on 
the Coursewriter I language. (Romaniuk, 1970) 

1964 - EDUCOM was set up for the sharing and exchange of computer resources with 
members of the system. (Kearsley, Hunter, & Seidal, 1983b) 

- PLATO II] with 20 student stations was developed on the CDC 1604. Each 
student station had a special keyset and a video screen with access to a central 
bank of 122 slides. The keyset had specially labeled function keys that helped 
control the logic of the CAI lessons. (This became a feature of all PLATO 
systems to the present day.) Courseware was programmed with a modified 
FORTRAN-60 compiler. Work on the high resolution graphic plasma student 
terminal was under way. (Bitzer et al., 1967; Hickey, 1968) 

1964-66 - The Stanford group began CAI experiments in various schools by means of 
teletypes connected to their computer via commercial telephone lines. (Brief 
History, 1968) 

The capstone for the Replication period was the publication of a special issue of JEEE 

Transactions on Human Factors in Electronics in June 1967 dedicated to the research 

and development taking place in computer-assisted instruction. The guest editor was 


Gustave Rath who had been involved in the "Breakthrough" at IBM in 1958. 


1.3.2 Empirical period [1967-74] 

This period might be characterized as the time of the development of large scale 
CAI projects and powerful CAI languages, and the spread of CAI research beyond the 
borders of the United States. Also a great deal of data was collected on the efficacy 


and efficiency of CAI. Near the beginning of this period, Hickey (1968) listed 36 
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school districts, universities, and industrial and military centers where some type of 

CAI work was being done. In 1966 he had documentation for 140 CAI programs, but 

within two years this had more than doubled to 310. Some highlights from this period 

are listed below: 

1967 - The period began, appropriately, with the introduction of the IBM 1500 
Instructional System, the first integrated system specifically designed for 
computer based instruction. It supported a maximum of 32 multimedia student 
learning stations, each with a CRT terminal, lightpen and keyboard, a random- 
access 1024 frame 16mm film projector (the audio track being used for frame 
addressing), and a random-access variable length playback and record audio unit. 
The system could be programmed with both the Coursewriter II authoring 
language and a version of APL called MAT (Mathematical Algorithm Translator). 
By September 1967, systems had been delivered to Stanford University for the 
Brentwood School project, the University of Texas, Florida State University, the 
State University of New York (SUNY) at Stonybrook, and the Naval Academy. 
(Hickey, 1968; Kearsley et al., 1983a; Romaniuk, 1970) 

- Suppes’ group at Stanford founded the Computer Curriculum Corporation (CCC). 
They had refined an adaptive model of drill and practice and produced the 

"strands" curriculum in math, reading, and language arts. This was delivered by 

a Data General mini-computer with 96 CRT terminals. (Garraway, 1983; Kearsley 
et al., 1983b) 

- Suppes’ group also set up an IBM 1500 laboratory in the Brentwood Elementary 
School, East Palo Alto, California, and continued research in providing drill and 
practice CAI via teletype terminals in thirty schools in California, Iowa, 

Kentucky, and Mississippi. Dial-a-drill with touch tone phones in homes was 


also attempted. (Brief History, 1968; Hickey, 1968) 
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10 
- Paul Tenczar, while working on his PhD in zoology, got tired of programming 
the PLATO III system in FORTRAN and so defined and helped implement the 
TUTOR CAI language. It had about 70 commands and became the standard 
programming langauge on both PLATO III and, later, PLATO IV. (Avner & 
Tenczar, 1969) 

1968 - One of the first CAI projects outside of the United States was started under 
the direction of Steve Hunka at the Division of Educational Research Services of 
the University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada with the arrival of an IBM 1500 
system. This system was the last 1500 to remain in service and closed down in 
April 1980. (Garraway, 1983) 

- The PILOT (Programmed Inquiry, Learning, Or Training) CAI language was 
defined by Starkweather at the University of California, San Francisco. It had 
eight single letter commands and was the first attempt to create a very simple 

yet powerful language for non-programmers to use to define courseware. (Barker, 
1987; Lockard et al., 1987) 

- The regular publication of indexes to courseware began with ENTELEK. 
(Kearsley et al., 1983b) 

1969 - Alfred Bork began his work at the University of California, Irvine on 
instructing undergraduate physics using CAI with graphics and simulations. 
(Chambers & Sprecher, 1983) 

Late 1960s - CAI projects began in the United Kingdom at the University of London’s 
Queen Mary and Chelsea Colleges, Leeds University, and the artificial 
intelligence laboratory of Edinburgh University. (Chambers & Sprecher, 1983) 

1970 - The PLATO IV project got under way to demonstrate the technical feasibility, 
manageability, and economic viability of an extensive computer based education 
(CBE) network. The system used a large time-shared computer with as many as 


600 high resolution plasma screen remote terminals with touch panels. 
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if 
Courseware was created with a new implementation of the TUTOR language 
which had grown to 236 commands. (Alessi & Trollip, 1985; Kearsley et al., 1983a; 
Lockard et al., 1987; Sherwood, 1977) 
- The TICCET (Time-shared Interactive Computer-Controlled Educational 
Television) system was launched by the MITRE Corporation. It supported up to 
128 student stations consisting of a keyboard, TV set and headphones from a 
mini-computer. Eventually renamed TICCIT (Time-shared Interactive Computer- 
Controlled Information Television), development was supported by the University 
of Texas and, in 1972, by Brigham Young University. The system emphasized 
adult instruction with a great deal of learner control via special function keys. 
This simplified courseware development since the author did not have to program 
complex sequencing decisions. Lessons were created using the first example of a 
non-programming authoring system called APT (Authoring Procedure for TICCIT). 
(Alessi & Trollip, 1985; Barker, 1987; Chambers & Sprecher, 1983; "History of 
TICCIT," 1978; Stetten, Morton, & Mayer, 1970) 

1971 - CONDUIT was set up to distribute courseware on a large scale. (Chambers & 
Sprecher, 1983; Kearsley et al., 1983b) 

- The Chicago City Schools Project began using Suppes’ materials and 850 
terminals. (Chambers & Sprecher, 1983) 

- The National Science Foundation invested $10 million in two CAI projects, 
PLATO IV and TICCIT. (Lockard et al., 1987) 

1972 - The Minnesota Educational Computer Consortium (MECC) was created to make 
computers accessible to the public schools. Its influence eventually grew far 
beyond the State of Minnesota. (Alessi & Trollip, 1985; Chambers & Sprecher, 
1983) 

1973 - The National Development Program in Computer Assisted Learning (NDPCAL) 
began its £2 million five year program in the United Kingdom. Eventually it 
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encompassed 690 staff members on 35 projects in 47 institutions. (Chambers & 
Sprecher, 1983; Kearsley et al., 1983b) 

Early 1970s - The Huntington Project in New York created simulations in high school 
science. These were written in BASIC and were widely disseminated, which 
promoted the use of BASIC in CAI. (Kearsley et al., 1983a) 

- CAI research projects began at various centers across Canada: the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education (OISE) at the University of Toronto using a 
PDP8, Concordia University, Queen’s University, the University of Calgary, and 
the National Research Council (NRC) of Canada with a PDP10. (Chambers & 
Sprecher, 1983) 

1974 - As the result of a collaborative effort of CAI researchers from across Canada 
and the coordination of the NRC, the NATional Author Language (NATAL) was 
defined. It was a terminal independent, portable, high-level procedure-oriented 
language similar to PL/1 with powerful computational, logical, and file-handling 
facilities. First implemented on NRC’s DEC 10 computer, it is now available on 
a range of main-frame, mini-, and microcomputers. (Barker, 1987; Westrom, 


1974) 


1.3.3. Theoretical Period [1975-82] 
Two seminal events stand out in this period. First was the appearance of stand- 
alone, ready-to-run microcomputers. 


The key ingredients were beginning to accumulate -experience with CAI in 
different settings using somewhat different instructional models and new 
hardware technology, which in 1977 saw the introduction of successful 
microcomputers by Radio Shack, Commodore Business Machines, and Apple 
Computer. Microcomputers made it possible to economically use CAI in 
educational environments -a practice previously unattainable. (Lockard et 

al., 1987, p. 148) 


Anyone, who desired to, could now do research and development in CAI. 
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13 
Second, from the field of artificial intelligence in the late 1970s, came the first 


experiments in intelligent computer-assisted instruction (ICAI) (Alessi & Trollip, 1985; 


Kearsley et al., 1983b). Instruction was generated by combining a subject-matter 


knowledge base with a sophisticated model of the learner. 


Of fundamental importance to the Theoretical period was the appearance at the 


beginning of this period of a number of refereed journals dedicated to this area of 


research: 


i. 


The Association for Educational Data Systems began publishing its AEDS Journal 
in 1967 but the first articles on CAI did not appear until the summer of 1973. 

An annotated bibliography on CAI was published in the spring of 1974. In 1986 
this publication was renamed the Journal of Research on Computing in 
Education and AEDS had become the International Association for Computing in 
Education. 

Information Synergy, Inc. began publishing its Technological Horizons in 
Education (T.H.E.) Journal in 1974. 

The Association for the Development of Computer-Based Instructional Systems 
(ADCIS), which grew out of the IBM 1500 users’ group, began publishing its 
Journal of Computer-Based Instruction in August 1974. This association had a 
special interest group on theory and research. 

Baywood Publishing Co., Inc. began publishing its Journal of Educational 
Technology Systems in 1972 and began carrying an increasing number of articles 
on computer-based education in 1975. 

Pergamon Press Ltd. began publishing its Computers in Education: An 


International Journal in 1976. 


Immediately after the close of the Theoretical period two more journals made their 


appearance: 
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1. Crane, Russak, and Co. began publishing their Machine-Mediated Learning: An 
International Journal in 1983. 

2. Baywood Publishing Co., Inc. began publishing its Journal of Educational 
Computing Research in 1985. 


Some other major developments of this period: 

Mid 1970s - The US Navy developed their Computer-Managed Instruction (CMI) 
System. The US Air Force developed their Advanced Instruction System. 
PLATO and TICCIT became commercially available. (Alessi & Trollip, 1985) 

1976 - The Educational Testing Service, under contract to the National Science 
foundation, did a major evaluation of both PLATO and TICCIT. ("History of 
TICCIT," 1978; Murphy & Appel, 1977) 

1977 - IBM introduced their Interactive Instruction System (IIS) for their System 370 
architecture. This included the Coursewriter III authoring language, the Course 
Structuring Facility (CSF), and the Simulation Exercise Facility (SEF). (Barker, 
1987; Interactive Instruction System, 1977) 

1978 - Control Data released an updated version of the original TUTOR language for 
their PLATO System. TUTOR had now grown from its original 70 commands to 
290. Although, this number of commands could be compared to those of some 
modern structured BASIC implementations for microcomputers with over 300 
commands. (Control Data, 1978; Engels, Goérgens, & Ostrowski, 1988) 

1979 - Computer adaptive or tailored testing was introduced. A unique test is 
generated for each student from a stratified test item pool. Each successive 
item was dependent on the answer to the previous item. Such a system could 
determine a student’s level of achievement performance with a very much shorter 


test. 
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Late 1970s - Research into learner control was under way. The major question was 
how much learner control and what kind. The best answer seemed to be the 
mixed initiative dialogues typical of ICAI systems. (Kearsley et al., 1983b) 

1980 - The United Kingdom’s NDPCAL was followed up with the five year £9 million 
Microelectronics Education Project (MEP) which supported 130 individual 
projects. (Chambers & Sprecher, 1983; Kearsley et al., 1983b) 

1981 - PASS (Professional Authoring Software System), one of the first of the 
powerful authoring systems for microcomputers, was developed by Bell & Howell 
for the Apple II. (Barker, 1987; Bell & Howell, 1981) 

- The 19 campuses of the California State University System commenced a 
coordinated CAI program based on the Apple II microcomputer and the PASS 
authoring system. (Chambers & Sprecher, 1983) 

- The IBM Personal Computer was introduced supported by CP/M-86, UCSD p- 
System, PC/DOS, and MS/DOS. (Lemmons, 1981) 

Early 1980s - Research and development in computer-controlled video instruction 
started. (Alessi & Trollip, 1985) 

- Research into the motivating qualities and instructional characteristics of 


simulations and games was undertaken. (Kearsley et al., 1983b) 


Kearsley et al. (1983b), on reviewing over 50 major CBI projects in terms of 
their theoretical and practical significance, concluded: 


CBI has been primarily driven by advances in computer and information 
systems technology while instructional theory has lagged behind 
applications.... It should be clear that CBI rests upon a broad foundation of 
research even though it frequently appears to be almost totally atheoretical 
and pragmatic in nature. (pp. 95-96) 


There were nine major outcomes from their (1983a) study: 


1. There is ample evidence that computers can make instruction more 
efficient or effective. 
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2. We know relatively little about how to individualize instruction. 

3. We do not have a good understanding of the effects of 
instructional variables such as graphics, speech, motion, or 
humor. 

4. A great deal has been learned about overcoming institutional and 
organizational inertia and resistance to change in the context of 
implementing CBI. 


5. Significant progress has been made on the development of 
authoring tools and techniques for CBI. 


6. | Good mechanisms have been developed for the dissemination of 
CBI ideas and courseware. 


7. CBI has spurred research throughout the entire field of 
instruction. 


8. [United States] federal funding has played a pivotal role in 
advancing CBI. 


9. We have just scratched the surface of what can be accomplished 
with computers in education. 


It is concluded that CBI research has had substantial impact on education 
when assessed in total. An even greater impact is anticipated in future 


decades as CBI technology becomes more powerful, accessible and prevalent. 
(p. 90) 


1.3.4 Automation period [1983-90] 

Within this period there has been a tremendous increase in the number of 
computer users. Computer-based training (CBT) has expanded in industry along with 
the use of personal computers. Stein and Staiti (1988) gave descriptions of 51 
authoring systems for the IBM PC family of microcomputers, two for the Apple II, 
three for the Macintosh, five for mini-based systems, and four for mainframe-based 
systems. They also described 12 available authoring languages. Barker (1987) 
describes over 60 languages and systems used in computer-based education and 
training. 

With more powerful personal computers being produced in this period, ever more 


powerful authoring tools are being provided the CAI/CBT researcher and user. For 
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17 
the CAI author or perspective author many CAI how-to texts have appeared during 
this period (Alessi & Trollip, 1985; Chambers & Sprecher, 1983; Godfrey & Sterling, 
1982; Walker & Hess, 1984). More and more colleges, universities, and educational 
systems are offering credit and non-credit courses in CAI (Collis & Muir, 1984; Glenn 
& Carrier, 1989). Ever more widening horizons of research are now being pursued 
(Marchionini, 1988; Niemiec & Walberg, 1989; Park, 1988). It is perhaps too early to 


decide which events and activities were pivotal to this period. 


1.4 Aspects of Computer-Assisted Instruction 

CAI is often perceived as having two major components: content and control. 
(New systems often mention a student model component, but this could be viewed as a 
special part of the control component.) These components might be further broken 
down into, what may be termed, aspects of CAI. The aspects in the content 
component are display, student input, and answer analysis. The aspects in the 
control component are sequence control, computation, and courseware management. 

The display aspect covers the presentation of content to the student. This could 
include text and graphics on a CRT, video motion and still sequences on a monitor, 
prerecorded or computer generated voice or music, or computer controlled laboratory 
instruments. The student input aspect encompasses communicating with the computer 
through a keyboard, keypad, special function keys, mouse, joystick, specially designed 
switch panel, or laboratory instruments. The answer analysis aspect can be quite 
complex. It includes prompting the student to respond, accepting the response, 
editing and analyzing the response, categorizing the response, and finally taking some 
action based on the response category. 

The sequence control aspect used to mean taking decisions to branch, or GOTO, 
a labeled statement in the courseware. In a modern structured control environment it 


would include the use of looping and decision structures, and the referencing of 
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named service routines, procedures, and modules with the ability to pass parameters. 
This aspect controls the path each student takes through a course and bases decisions 
on the value of variables from the computation aspect. Some of these variables could 
be part of a complex student model. The computation aspect includes all predefined 
system data types and variables, and all operations on these types. This aspect should 
also provide for the definition of user defined variables of system types, and the 
definition of user defined types and variables and the operations on these types. The 
assignment of values to variables is also part of this aspect. The courseware 
management aspect provides for the storage and management of all components of a 
course. In large courseware projects with many and varied elements produced by a 
team of authors, this may become quite complex. This aspect also defines the scope 
and visibility of all elements. 

There is some cross-over between the content and control components. The 
courseware management aspect may be related to the general organization of the 
content, and the answer analysis aspect usually includes a local intrinsic branching 
structure that controls sequencing of feedback to the student and perhaps some score 
keeping computations. 

NATAL was probably the first CAI language to specifically incorporate, in its 
structure, the two components of CAI. The designers of most authoring systems also 
recognize this division, but do not provide the same power and flexibility in the 
control component as do the better authoring languages. Because of this lack of 
power and flexibility in the control component many authoring systems are ill-suited 


for the development of some modes of CAI. 


1.5 Future Needs 


As new hardware systems, including local and wide area networks, and software 


operating environments are developed, new opportunities for the creation of advanced 
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CAI systems will evolve. Barker (1987), after reviewing many of the authoring tools 


available, has suggested the following requirements for a "General Purpose Authoring 


Environment (GPAE)" for CAL/CBT: 


i: 


OR Rh ea, cn he 


16. 
17, 


Ability to operate in both an autonomous mode and a networking 
environment 


Provision of support for a variety of human-computer interaction techniques 
Ability to cater for both line and frame oriented dialogues 

Provision of good frame-editing facilities 

Cater for the provision of graphics, animation, and audio 


Capable of providing highly end-user oriented interfaces, that is, it must be 
user friendly and easy to use 


Capable of providing adequate database and knowledge base support 
facilities 


Able to capture broadcast (radio and TV) material from global distribution 
systems 


Provides support for a variety of information storage media 


Able to create dynamic models of individual students and to use these to 
produce highly individualized instructional schemes 


Capable of incorporating standards (where they exist) in order to facilitate 
the exchange of instructional material 


Ability to produce generic material that can be easily modified to meet 
different requirements 


Capable of providing an extensible environment that is able to accommodate 
unforeseen advances in technology and user requirements 


Capable of being made highly reliable and of being easily maintained by 
local technicians 


Able to provide facilities to support parallel simultaneous tasks (through 
multi-tasking and multi-processing) 


Able to support inter-task communication with parallel activities 


Capable of providing facile control of the learner’s interaction environment. 
(Deez) 
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Such systems will be needed to more fully support requirements for integrated 
individualized learning systems in education and demands for re-training systems in 


industry. 
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2. The Problem and Expectations 


2.1 The Problem 
Brahan, Farley, and Orchard (1985) defined three main goals in the development 


of courseware production tools that have motivated researchers since the inception of 


CAT: 


1. To provide for increased productivity by using the computer to reduce 
the demands on the time of the course designer, 


2. To permit the course designer to make effective use of the computer 
without having to develop complex skills relating to the details of 
programming and computer architecture, 


3: a ‘ai the transportability and adaptability of the courseware. 


They traced this development of courseware production tools through four generations: 


o __ The first generation is represented by the assembly languages that 
were used for the initial experimental work. 


o The second generation consists of the specialized CAL authoring 
languages that provided features directly related to the application, 
but were still closely tied to the machine with concise notation and 
restrictions on flexibility. 


o The third generation saw the introduction of the procedure-based 
[CAL] languages and structured design principles. These languages ... 
provide for a clear expression of the courseware design through the 
language itself, and have good communication with the user. At the 
same time, the user is provided with a high degree of flexibility in 
accessing to the capabilities of the computer. 


oO The fourth generation represents a departure from the traditional 
approach to programming with a move towards authoring systems as 
opposed to authoring languages. Through the use of application 
oriented program generators, the task of programming is transferred 
from the course-author to the computer. Through the use of 
predefined strategies and data templates, the course-author can be 
completely unburdened from the task of computer programming. (p. 2) 

Brahan et al. (1985) went on to comment that these authoring systems often 

restrict flexibility and "do not permit the use of strategies that were not incorporated 
by the system designer" (p. 2), but they do ease the introduction of the course-author 
to the computer system. However, "the innovative course-authors will have a 
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tendency to want to push the system beyond its limits as soon as they become 
familiar with the potential of the medium" (p. 2). Thus a well designed authoring 
environment should be capable of accommodating the developing skills and 


requirements of the user. 


2.1.1 Evolution of Sequence Control and Courseware Management 

As CAT authoring tools evolved over the four generations, each aspect of CAI 
(display, student input, answer analysis, computation, sequence control, and 
courseware management [see section 1.4]) was enhanced. The first generation tools, 
being machine specific assembly languages, had no special features expressly designed 
to assist the CAI author. It was not until languages like Coursewriter II 
(International Business Machines [IBM], 1968) for the IBM 1500 CAI System and 
TUTOR (Avner and Tenczar, 1969) for the PLATO System appeared that these aspects 
were specifically addressed. 

Since this thesis pertains to the sequence control and courseware management 
aspects of CAI, the evolution of authoring tools dealing with them will be traced 
through the second, third, and fourth generations. Representative authoring languages 
from the second and third generation and authoring systems from the fourth have 
been selected for in-depth study. 

Each language and authoring system will be examined to see what types of data 
were supported, how data were accessed, what courseware management system was 
provided, and what kinds of control mechanisms were incorporated. Data are used by 
all of the aspects of CAI but in particular are used to make decisions in the control 
aspect and effect the flexibility of that aspect. Some languages and authoring 
systems provide system variables which are automatically updated by the system. 
They reflect system status and student related response information. The author may 


use them to make decisions about course flow strategy or to record student progress. 
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The intrinsic control mechanisms built into the answer analysis aspect will not 


be examined. 


2.1.2 Second Generation Authoring Languages 

These languages were exemplified by Coursewriter II and TUTOR. They were, 
for the most part, machine specific languages. Coursewriter survives as Coursewriter 
Il as part of IBM’s mainframe authoring facilities, Interactive Instruction System 
(IBM, 1977), and in a modified version written in Elf (Education Language Facility, 
see Appendix A) on a DEC VAX 11/780 at the University of Alberta (Hunka, 1986, 
1988a, 1988b). (The Elf/VAX system was recently decommissioned and a new version 
of Elf is under development for the Apple Macintosh II.) TUTOR is still an active 
language on W.R. Roach and Associates’ (formerly Control Data’s) PLATO system and 
in a modified form in the PC/MS DOS world as TenCORE by Paul Tenczar, the 
original designer of TUTOR (Klass, 1984). 


Coursewriter II 

Writing courseware in Coursewriter II was similar to writing assembler code. 
Each line started with a two letter mnemonic opcode, with an optional one letter 
modifier, followed by a number of numeric or text parameters. Yet very substantial 
multi-hour tutorial, drill and practice, and simulation courses were created using this 


language. 


Data Support 

Coursewriter II provided three system data types: 100 character string, 16 bit 
integer, and boolean. The author could not define user types nor were variables 
available. Each instructional station was allocated core storage for six 100-position 


buffers, designated bO to b5; 31 counters, designated cO to c30; and 32 switches, 
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designated sO to s31. The storage locations b0, cO, and s31 had special system 
functions and so could be overwritten by the system. A student’s response was 
automatically placed in b0, cO was used to keep track of the student’s response time, 
and s31 was set to indicate a restart condition. If extra switches were needed, any 
unused counter could be converted to 16 switches. For example, the switches 


obtained from counter 4 would be referenced as s4a, s4b, s4c, ... s4p. 


Courseware Management 

Logically, a Coursewriter course was made up of one or more segments, each 
segment comprised one or more /Jessons, and each lesson could contain one or more 
problems (IBM, 1968, p. 83). A segment had the physical restriction that it had to 
reside on one disk cartridge and thus was limited to 20 000 to 25 000 statements. 
With later improved disk capacity, this restriction was essentially removed. Each 
segment was given a number from 0 to 127. This number was only a label for the 


segment and did not imply an order of presentation. Within a segment the beginning 


of a lesson was considered a logical restart point and was marked by the prr (problem 


restart) opcode. A student who signed off in the middle of a lesson was always 
restarted at the previously encountered prr statement. Normally, a problem could 
contain content presentation and one question and always began with a pr (problem 
start) opcode. A problem ended with the next pr statement or with an explicit ea 
(end answer) opcode. Lessons and problems did not need to be named but any 
instruction location could be identified by a Jabel, made up of 1 to 6 alphanumeric 
characters. Each label had to be unique within a segment. The system always 
provided the course name as the label of the first statement of each segment of a 


course. 
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Control Mechanisms 

Within a problem a powerful implicit branching mechanism was provided. For 
controlling a student’s progress through a segment, an explicit branching statement 
could be used. A branch could be conditional or unconditional. The condition could 
be based on whether a switch was set or reset or on the comparison of the value in 
a counter with that in another counter or of an integer. The target of a branch 
could be an actual label or a label that had been loaded into one of six return 
registers, designated rr0 to rr5. This system allowed for a very primitive type of 
subroutine support with no parameter passing. A branch could also be made to the 
beginning of the current problem or to the nth next problem as well as to the last 
executed enter and process (ep) statement. To move a student to another segment of 
the course an unconditional transfer statement was used. This statement took as 


arguments a target segment number and a target label within that segment. 


TUTOR 

TUTOR code, in many ways, resembled FORTRAN code. It was line oriented. 
Each line had an English like command word which had to begin in column 1 and a 
tag field which began in column 9, and line labels had to begin with a numeric. The 
tag could consist of zero or more arguments separated by commas. TUTOR started 
out with about 70 commands in the version used on PLATO III but as its use became 
more widespread and more demands were made for more features it gradually grew to 
almost 300 commands (Control Data, 1978). The language became very powerful but 
very complex. This placed a severe memory load on the CAI author/programmer. In 
the 1980’s a number of authoring systems were written in TUTOR to assist CAI 
authors in developing courseware on PLATO (Bagnall, Szabo, Halls, & Jensen, 1984). 

TUTOR was developed in an environment in which computing resources were 


scarce. The PLATO system was designed to support a large number of terminals, 
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therefore "the amount of data representing the state of any single user [was] 
deliberately kept quite small" (Schwartz, 1983, p. 15). 

In the following descriptions the PLATO convention of writing TUTOR command 
words between two hyphens [ -define- ] will be used. In TUTOR source code the 


hyphens were not used. 


Data Support 

Data storage was closely tied to the machine and required extensive familiarity 
with machine level concepts for the author/programmer to make full use of the 
variable facilities of TUTOR. Each user was allocated 150 sixty-bit machine words of 
storage. If the user was registered on the system as a student then these 150 words 
were saved between sessions. Each word could contain a signed 59-bit integer, a 
floating point number (or real) with a signed 48-bit mantissa and a signed 10-bit 
exponent, or 10 six-bit character codes. An upper-case character took the space of 
two six-bit codes (shift + letter). 

Each word could be referenced by two primitive names, nxx if it was to be 
interpreted as an integer and vxx if it was to be interpreted as areal. The xx was 
replaced by a number between 1 and 150 inclusive. These locations could be indexed 
by the syntax n(<expression>) or v(<expression>). A string literal of up to ten 
characters could be assigned to a word. If it was enclosed in double-quotes (""") it 
would be right-justified in the word and if it was enclosed in single-quotes (’’) it 
would be left-justified. Longer strings could be assigned across word boundaries by 
use of the -pack- instruction. This took as arguments the starting location, the 
string length, and the string to be stored. Care had to be taken not to overwrite 
other data. 

Meaningful names of up to seven characters could be assigned to a memory 


location by using the -define- instruction. This instruction could also be used to 
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assign variables for student use. Variable definitions were created in named sets. Up 
to five sets of variables could be active at one time. Sets could be selectively 
purged. The -define- instruction could also be used to give names to constant values. 

Arrays could also be defined as having zero, one, or two dimensions with 
specified upper and lower bounds. They were defined over contiguous words of 
storage and again care had to be exercised to not overwrite other data. Each 
element in the array was a computer word. Authors could define other types of 
arrays that used partial words or could have more than two dimensions but the rules 
for the use of these arrays were quite complex and required a sophisticated knowledge 
of computer data storage format and structures. 

Each lesson (what constitutes a lesson is defined below) had a bank of 1500 
words of temporary storage per user. These were referenced as ncxx or vcxx, where 
Xx was replaced by a number from 1 to 1500 inclusive. Common data storage could 
also be defined with one copy available for all on-line users of a particular lesson. 
This could be specified as temporary and not saved between sessions, or as 
permanent which could be saved and restored. There were, however, many complex 
restrictions. 

A router (what constitutes a router is defined below) could establish up to 50 
router words of storage per student. The primitive names of these router variables 
were nrxx or vrxx. Again, the xx was replaced by a number from 1 to 50 inclusive. 
These required careful setup and management by the author and could only be altered 
in the router. They could, however, be read by instructional lessons called from the 


router. 


Courseware Management 
A file of TUTOR source code was referred to as a lesson. It was the basic 


object of courseware in the PLATO system. A lesson was automatically compiled 
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28 
(’condensed’ in PLATO terminology) just before it was executed if a condensed version 
with a later date/time stamp than the source code file did not exist. 

A lesson had both a physical and a logical structure. Physically a lesson was a 
sequence of TUTOR instructions grouped into named units. The names had a maximum 
of eight characters. A unit was made up of either or both of two parts. The first 
part could contain presentation or calculation instructions, usually referred to as 
regular instructions. The second part was the response judging part which used an 
intrinsic branching mechanism similar to Coursewriter II. Statements in this part 
were referred to as judging instructions. 

Logically the units were classified by use as main units and auxiliary units. 

Main units could be formed into a sequence of units while auxiliary units could not 
and were called from main units as subroutines. 

Main units were further classified as either base units or help units. The base 
sequence of units was considered the main flow of the lesson and progression through 
a base sequence was under the control of the author. A lesson could, however, have 
more than one base sequence. A help sequence was entered from a base unit by the 
student pressing one of the help function keys. Other help sequences could be called 
from within a help sequence but when the help sequence was terminated either by 
reaching its logical end or by the student’s request, the student was returned to the 
base unit from which the original help request was made and that base unit was re- 
executed. 

Some units had special functions. The physically first unit of the lesson if it 
had no unit header instruction was designated the Initial Entry Unit. It was executed 
each time a student entered the lesson and could be used by authors for lesson 
initialization. The -imain- instruction could be used by authors to specify an 
auxiliary unit that would be executed as an initialization procedure every time a main 


unit was entered. The -finish- instruction was used to specify a close down unit that 
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would be executed if a student quit an instructional session by pressing the SHIFT- 
STOP key. 

If a TUTOR course had more than one lesson a router could be used to control 
the sequence of lessons designated as part of the course. A standardized system 
router was provided and maintained by system programmers. If this was inadequate 
for an author’s needs then a customized router could be written. This required 
careful setup and management by the author. A student was automatically sent to the 


router at sign-on and returned there whenever a lesson was completed. 


Control Mechanisms 

In TUTOR, branching was considered either author-initiated or student-initiated. 
In author-initiated branching the decisions were made by code written by the author. 
Student-initiated branching could be by selection from a list of options provided by 
the author or by the pressing of a labeled function key the destination of which was 
set up by the author. 

The function keys were classified as those that controlled main unit sequencing 
(NEXT, BACK, and STOP) or those that selected a help sequence (HELP, LAB, and 
DATA). Each key could also be used with the SHIFT key thus giving 12 possible 
function selections. The author could attach a unit destination to each function key. 
For example, to set up the NEXT key the author would use the -next- instruction 
followed by the destination unit name. To set up the SHIFT-NEXT key combination 
the -next1- instruction was used. There were three default settings. The NEXT key 
would take the student to the next physical unit in the lesson. The SHIFT-BACK key 
would cause the student to leave a help sequence and return to the base unit from 
which the help sequence was called. And the SHIFT-STOP key initiated a request to 
interrupt the current lesson and return to the router or the lesson from which the 


current lesson was called. 
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Another type of student-initiated branch was with the TERM key. An author 
could place in a unit a -term- instruction followed by a term-name. Anywhere in the 
lesson the student could press the TERM key, type the term-name, and be taken to 
the unit containing that -term- instruction. This was controlled like a help sequence 
call. A unit containing a -term- instruction without a term-name was considered the 
default term unit. A student would be taken to this unit if the term-name typed did 
not match any term-names in the lesson. 

The author could use the -base- instruction to change a help sequence into a 
new base sequence or to return a student to a different base sequence. 

Branching instructions could be classified as within-unit branching, between-unit 
branching, or between-lesson branching. Most instructions with a specific destination 
had a conditional and a non-conditional form. For example, the -branch- instruction 
was one of the within-unit branching instructions that normally took as an argument 
a line-label to branch to unconditionally. The conditional form of this instruction 


was: 


branch expression,labell,label2,label3,label4.... 


When this instruction was executed the expression was evaluated. If the result was 
negative then the branch was to label1, if zero to label2, if one to label3, if two to 
label4, etc. In TUTOR boolean TRUE was equal to -1 and FALSE was equal to 0. 
Therefore if the expression was boolean then there could only be two labels, label! 
for TRUE and label2 for FALSE. 
Three within-unit multi-line control structures were supported. Nesting of 

control structures was permitted. There was an if ... elseif ... else ... endif structure 
with the -else- being optional and the -elseif- being optional and repeatable. The 


following counting loop syntax was available: 
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<from>, <to>, and <by> where expressions and <by> was optional. It was permitted to 
branch into and out of a -doto- loop. The line containing the label ended the 
counting loop structure. The index was the counter variable. 

A more generalized loop ... reloop ... outloop ... endloop structure was supported. 
The -loop- and -endloop- were required. The -loop- instruction could be followed by 
an optional condition. While the condition was true the loop would be executed again. 
The -reloop- was followed by a condition which if true would cause a branch back to 
the -loop- instruction. The -outloop- was followed by a condition which if true 
would cause the loop to terminate. 

There were four between-unit branching instructions. Each could take a 
conditional form. The -jump- instruction was used to go to a new main unit. The 
-goto- instruction was the same as the -jump- instruction except the new unit was 
not initialized. The -join- instruction was used to call an auxiliary unit. These calls 
could go up to 10 levels deep. The -do- instruction was similar to the -doto- 
instruction except the target was an auxiliary unit that was to be iterated a counted 
number of times. 

A unit could have up to 10 formal parameters that were all call-by-value and 
were not local. A call to a unit could have less actual parameters than the called 
unit had formal parameters. 

There were three termination instructions. An -exit- instruction was used to 
terminate an auxiliary unit structure, an -end- instruction was used to terminate a 
help sequence, and an -end lesson- instruction was used to terminate a lesson. 

The -restart- instruction could be used by the author to specify the lesson and 


the unit in which the student would restart execution if the current lesson was 
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a2 
terminated before completion. This restart location could be the current unit, another 
unit in the current lesson, or another lesson and unit. Normally the system would set 
this to be the first unit of the current lesson. 

-jumpout- was the only between lesson branch instruction. It could be 
conditional and permitted the author to specify a lesson and, optionally, the unit 
within that lesson where the student was to go. This instruction could also be used 
for four special destinations. The resume destination would send a student to the 
restart lesson and unit. The router destination would return the student to the 
router. The return destination would return the student to the first unit in the 
lesson from which the current lesson was entered. And the return,return destination 
would return the student to the lesson and unit following the unit from which the 
current lesson was entered. 

In the router the -route- instruction was used to specify which units in the 
router were to act as reentry units when the student exited from one of the 
instructional lessons in the router. The router had, as a minimum, four units. The 
Initial Entry Unit was executed at session sign-on time. The end-lesson unit was 
executed after sign-on or upon return to the router on normal completion of a lesson. 
The execution-error unit was executed if an error occurred in the lesson the student 
was in. And the finish unit was executed when a student requested sign-off from the 
router. The end-lesson unit could allow the student to choose a lesson from the 
router’s index of lessons or it could use a logic table when branching decisions were 


to be made based on the student’s performance and place in the curriculum. 


2.1.3 Third Generation Authoring Languages 
These languages were exemplified by NATAL, Canada’s NATional Authoring 


Language. This was a procedure oriented, structured language similar to PL/1 that 


was designed to be implemented on a wide range of hardware from main frames to 
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personal computers and to be relatively terminal independent. NATAL was a fairly 
compact language of about 35 statements with a Display Sub-Language of 33 
commands. 

Originally defined as NATAL-74 under the auspices of the National Research 
Council of Canada (Westrom, 1974), it was eventually commercialized as NATAL-II 
(Honeywell, 1981a, 1981b) and implemented on a number of mainframe and 
minicomputers. Microcomputer implementations were eventually developed as 
microNATAL (Pressman & Pressman, 1986) and Alpha NATAL (Brahan & Godfrey, 
1984). The latter runs under the COHERENT and UNIX operating environments and 
remains commercially active. The NATAL-II version will be described below and later 


compared to the Alpha NATAL version. 


NATAL-II 

A NATAL program (or course) was created in a source code file by a system text 
editor. NATAL statements could be entered in free form and lines could be indented 
to show the internal structure of the course. For ease of development and editing 
the course code could be created as independently compiled modules. 

The NATAL course preparation system, PRENATAL, was used to assemble an 
executable course. Source modules were CHECKed for syntax and semantic errors and 
if error free were compiled into an Intermediate Language Code (ILC) and placed in a 
course directory or a library directory. A directory contained a set of NATAL 
routines (what constitutes a routine is explained below) in ILC and a list of routine 
names referenced from these routines. A course object file could be PREPAREd from 
a course directory by assembling all the routines in that directory and any others 
needed from the NATAL System Library and any available User Libraries to resolve all 
references. The course object file was in ILC which could be interpreted by the 


NATAL Delivery System. 
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This process was a tedious way for authors to develop courseware. The module 
the author was creating or editing could not be viewed in student mode until it was 
CHECKed (compiled) and PREPAREd (linked) in the PRENATAL system. The NATAL 


Delivery System then had to be entered and the entire course run. 


Data Support 

NATAL was a loosely typed language similar to APL. Variables (name length up 
to 20 characters) could change both value and type by assignment. The types 
supported were switch (boolean), switch vector, numeric (signed integer and real), 
numeric vector, string (maximum length of 2000 characters), file, and label. A 
variable that had not been assigned a value was considered undefined and if 
referenced would cause an error. 

A vector was a dynamic one-dimensional array that could change length by 
assignment, again like APL. A vector literal took the form (n,n,n,...), where n was a 
numeric literal or switch literal depending on the vector type. Switch literals were 
TRUE and FALSE. A pseudo vector could appear in a vector expression. Each 
element in a pseudo vector was either a literal, an expression, a scaler variable, or a 
vector variable, for example (3,2*A,N). A and N might reference a scaler or a vector. 
An element of a vector could be referenced by subscripting of the form 
variable.(index). Index had to be an integer expression greater than zero and less 
than or equal to the length of the vector. 

A file variable was associated with a particular file in the underlying operating 
system and then used for all internal references to that file. 

Any NATAL statement could be prefixed with a label. Labels could be assigned 
to label variables which had to be prefixed with an ampersand, for example, NEXT 
<- PROB#3. Label variables could be targets in a GOTO statement, for example, 
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GOTO &NEXT would be equivalent to GOTO PROB#3. Label variables could not 
change type. 

A course author could define up to 60 course variables (prefixed with #) that 
were accessible by all students executing the same course. These variables could be 
Switch, numeric and string only. There was also a number of system variables 
provided. 

Except for course and system variables which were global, all other variables 
were local to the routine within which they were defined. To be referenced in other 
routines they had to be passed as parameters. This could make parameter lists quite 


long. 


Courseware Management 

A NATAL course was made up of a set of named routines. Routine definitions 
could not be nested, thus routine names were global to the course. In source code, a 
routine began with a labeled header statement followed by a possible formal parameter 
list. The label was the routine name and was referred to as an external label. A 
routine ended with an END statement. 

Routines were divided into three classes: units, procedures, and functions. A 
unit provided a complete instructional transaction. It was used to present course 
material to the student, to request a response, to categorize the response, and then 
to supply appropriate feedback. Execution of a unit provided a powerful intrinsic 
branching mechanism that was driven by the response categories. A unit’s name was 
prefixed by an asterisk (*). 

Procedures controlled the flow of instruction within a course. Calculations, file 
I/O, performance recording, and logical decisions were made in procedures. 
Procedures could call other procedures and units. This provided a hierarchical 


structure of control for a course. A course was entered through an ENTRY 
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PROCEDURE. Its label was the course name and it could not have parameters. There 
could only be one ENTRY PROCEDURE in a course. 

Functions played a supporting role. They could be invoked by units, procedures, 
and other functions to support their actions. Functions were classed as general, edit, 
or graphic functions. General functions were invoked in expressions and returned an 
explicit result which could be of type switch, switch vector, numeric, numeric vector, 
or string. An edit function was used to edit a student’s response and was invoked by 
its name appearing in the argument list of a unit’s EDIT statement. A graphic 
function performed drawing actions on the display screen and could be invoked by its 
name appearing in the argument list of an &G display command or a PLOT statement. 

NATAL did not impose a predefined structure to a course. However, if an 
author or instructor wanted to use the system provided performance recording, 
analysis, and reporting facilities, the course had to be divided into logical lessons that 
were given number labels of up to three digits in length. Within lessons, each 


question had to be given a number label of up to five digits in length. 


Control Mechanisms 

The following control mechanisms could be used in procedures and functions but 
not in units. 

Statement labels inside routines were local to the routine and were termed 
internal labels. They could be the target of a GOTO statement in the same routine. 
Labels could be indexed. This took the form label#int, where int had to be a literal 
integer greater than zero, for example, PROB#5. An indexed label could be 
referenced as GOTO label#(exp), where exp was an integer expression. For example, 
GOTO PROB#(N+2) would be interpreted as GOTO PROB#5, if N was equal to 3. 

The CALL statement was used to invoke a procedure or a unit. It was not 


allowed in functions or units. The target of a CALL could not be a label variable. 
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Both procedures and units could have indexed labels, for example, LESSON#2. Thus a 
CALL LESSON#(CURRENT-4) would be the same as CALL LESSON#2 if CURRENT was 
equal to 6. There was no facility to call other NATAL courses or system programs 
from within a course. 

All routines except ENTRY PROCEDUREs and EDIT FUNCTIONS could have 
formal parameters which had to be unsubscripted variables and could not be course or 
system variables. The actual parameters in the invocation of a routine could be 
either an unsubscripted variable, which was then treated as a call-by-reference, or an 
expression, which was treated as a call-by-value. If there were fewer actual 
parameters than formal parameters, the extra formal parameters were undefined. If 
there were more actual parameters than formal parameters, the extra actual 
parameters were ignored. 

The CHECKPOINT statement was used to set a restart position for a student. 

On passing a CHECKPOINT, the system recorded in the student’s restart record the 
course location and all the system variables and conditions. If the student later 
signed-off, he or she could be restarted at the statement following the CHECKPOINT. 
An EXIT statement did exactly the same thing except it forced the student to sign- 
off. 

The DO-Block was a powerful control structure in NATAL which took four forms. 
All DO-Blocks started with a DO statement and ended with an END statement. In its 
simplest form with just a DO header it was used to collect a set of statements so 


they could be treated as a single statement. The second form took the syntax: 


DO variable = spec, spec?, ... 


Each specx could take the forms: exp1 [TO exp2 [BY exp3]]. Each expx was a 


numeric expression. If just exp1 was specified then the variable was assigned the 
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value of exp1 while the block was executed once. The other forms took the normal 
counted iteration semantic for the block. After specl was executed then spec2 was 


carried out and so on until the list was exhausted. The third form took the syntax: 


DO WHILE (logical-expression) 


While the logical expression was TRUE the block would keep iterating. The fourth 


form took the syntax: 


DO variable = specl, spec2, ... WHILE (logical-expression) 


This was executed exactly like the second form except the logical expression was 
checked at the beginning of every iteration and if FALSE execution of the block 
would terminate. 


The decision structure took the following syntax: 


IF logical-expression THEN group1 [ELSE group2] 


Group1 and group2 could either be a single statement or a DO-Block. These control 
structures could be nested. 

Condition Blocks could be specified in procedures, general functions, and graphic 
functions. They specified actions to be taken when the indicated condition was 


raised. The syntax was: 


ON CONDITION condition action 
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Action could be a single statement or a DO-Block. Some of the conditions that could 
be watched for were: ATTN, response category, ENDCOURSE, ENDFILE, ENTRY to 
procedures or units, ERROR, INPUT(’string’), RESPONSE, and RESTART. Some 
conditions could be restricted to a specified routine. Conditions could be DISABLEd 
and later ENABLEd. A Condition Block would be active as long as the routine within 


which it was specified remained active. 


Alpha NATAL 
Brahan and Godfrey (1984) state: 
Alpha NATAL is a completely distinct implementation of the original NATAL 
Language Specification, designed to work within COHERENT or UNIX 
operating systems. The Softwords implementation is written in C and 
functions on IBM XT, DEC’s PDP 11 series, and Motorola 68000 hardware. 
Alpha NATAL includes a number of improvements and amendments to the 
NATAL specification suggested by various users and by a design group at 
work on details of that specification. ... 


Most of Alpha NATAL source code (on average, 95%), will look just like 
NATAL II code. (app. E-1) 


Some features that make Alpha NATAL distinct from NATAL II are summarized 
below. 

Alpha NATAL is compiled to relocatable object code instead of ILC which 
required a NATAL interpreter. It is also strongly typed, thus all variables must be 
declared by type before use. The INTEGER and INTEGER VECTOR types are also 
supported. The LABEL type is not supported. Variables may be declared as global in 
scope. Indexed labels for statements and routines are not supported but similar 
actions can be defined using the provided CASE structure. 

Libraries of routines in source code can be accessed by using an INCLUDE 
statement in the course source code file. All formal parameters are call-by-value, 


call-by-reference is not provided. Edit and graphic functions are treated like general 
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functions and have no syntactic difference. Also Alpha NATAL permits functions to 
call procedures and units. The general Condition Block structure of NATAL II is not 
supported. ON ATTN can be used to service interrupts. 
The NATAL II parallel registration and performance recording, analysis, and 
reporting facilities are not provided for in Alpha NATAL. Regular file I/O and 
operating system facilities would be used to replace these. The CHECKPOINT and 


EXIT statements are also not supported. 


2.1.4 Fourth Generation Authoring Systems 

Stein and Staiti (1988) described 80 current CBT (computer-based training) 
authoring systems and languages. Most of the authoring systems were designed to 
operate on the ubiquitous IBM PC family of microcomputers, although there were two 
reported for the Apple I and three for the Macintosh micros. Minicomputers and 
mainframes each had five authoring systems listed. Twenty-eight of the authoring 
systems were menu driven, 30 were menu driven with access to an underlying 
authoring language, two were icon driven, and four were icon driven with access to 
an underlying authoring language. 

Stein and Staiti also listed six types of programming tools provided by some 
authoring systems: 


1. unresolved branch checker - automatically checks all branches; reports 
any that lead to a dead end 


font editor 
sequence editor for flowcharting 
alternate character sets - scientific and/or foreign languages 


random test generator - selects test questions from a bank at random 


ee tee eee OD SS 


student tracking and reporting facility (1988, p. 6). 
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Only 12 of these authoring systems were reported to possess all six of the above 
programming tools. Two of these were chosen for this analysis. PCD3 (Control Data, 
1987) is a menu driven system and operates on the IBM PC family of microcomputers. 
Authorware Professional (Authorware, 1987, 1989) is icon driven and operates on the 


Macintosh family of microcomputers. 


PCD3 

Originally developed by Control Data as an authoring system for the PLATO CAI 
system, PCD3 (PLATO Courseware Design, Development, and Delivery) was eventually 
only marketed for the IBM PC family. It is now supported by W.R. Roach and 
Associates who recently took over CDC’s interests in the PLATO system. The 2.0 
version is examined here. 

PCD3 can be used for the development of individual lessons, entire courses, or a 
complete curriculum. However, to use the power and resources of all the facilities 
provided, all the data for the lesson, course, or curriculum must be stored in one 
PCD3 file, the size of which is limited by the underlying operating system. PCD3 is 
designed for the easy update and modification of instructional strategy and content 


materials. Courseware displays and designs are represented visually. 


Data Support 

PCD3 is a strongly typed language but does not support user defined types or 
pointers. The number of PCD3 user variables that an author may create is only 
limited by the available memory. Variables have six characteristics: name, type, initial 
value, current value, storage class, and description. All variables are global. 

The name of a variable can be up to 20 characters long and an author may 
attach a 40 character description of the variable’s use. The storage class may be 


temporary or permanent. Temporary variables are assigned their initial value when a 
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student enters a PCD3 file but its value is lost when the student leaves the file. 
Permanent variables are assigned their initial value the first time a student enters a 
PCD3 file but on subsequent entries the variable’s previous current value is restored. 

The following types are supported: integer (range -32768 to +32767), decimal 
(range +10 x 10 “ +306), string (maximum of 120 characters), logical (literals TRUE 
and FALSE), array (only one dimensional), and record. Arrays may be of type 
integer, decimal, string, logical, and record. The cell index may range from -32768 to 
+32767. When an array is created the author must specify the number of cells, the 
starting number, the type, and the one initial value for all cells. Records may have 
any number of fields. For each field the author must specify a name (up to 20 
characters), a type (may be integer, decimal, string, or logical), and an initial value. 

Variables of record type may only be created with the variable editor and once 
created, fields may not be added or deleted. Variables of all other types may be 
created with the variable editor or, if undefined, when first used in an expression. 

The variable editor may also be used to edit a variable’s name, initial value, current 
value, and description. However, once created a variable cannot change its type. 
Variables may be deleted but the system does not check for dangling references. A 
reference to a deleted variable will cause a run-time error. This can only be 
corrected by deleting the entire expression containing the illegal reference and then 
recreating the expression with legal references. 

Twenty-eight system variables are provided. Their names are prefixed with the 
dollar symbol ($). Only their current values may be edited by the author. 

Key name constants may be assigned to integer and decimal variables. Function 
keys have PLATO type names such as HELP, NEXT, BACK, STOP, DATA, and LAB. 
Their shifted values are given as SHIFT_NEXT, etc. The IBM PC key pad names such 
as Home, End, PgUp, and PgDn are also supported. The regular keys are specified in 
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single quotes as ’a’, ’b’, A’, ’B’, etc. (String literals are enclosed in double quotes 
(yes)9) 
Thirteen standard arithmetic functions are provided as well as six type 


conversion and character set functions. 


Courseware Management 

Although the manual professes that PCD3 may be used to create lessons, courses, 
or curricula, it does not impose any pedagogical nomenclature on the author. The 
author sees courseware as being divided into content, strategy, and events. The 
courseware is stored in a PCD3 file which contains both a content database, arranged 
as a topical outline, and a hierarchically called set of strategy maps. 

The system provides three interconnected editors. The author can decide ’What 
to teach’ with the Content Editor, "When to teach it’ with the Strategy Editor, and 
"How to teach it’ with the Event Editor. 

The Content Editor is used to edit the Content Base. Each level of the Content 
Base may contain topics, which are organizational headings that point to an outline at 
the next lower level, and components, which are instructional events. The first level 
of this database is referred to as a content outline. All subsequent levels are 
referred to as section outlines. The leaves of this tree structure are components. 

The content component is the smallest element that an author can use separately in a 
lesson. It can consist of examples, definitions, text, illustrations, questions, commonly 
used graphics, or programming subroutines. 

The Strategy Editor is used to edit the hierarchical base of strategy maps. One 
of the elements of a strategy map is an event which is edited by the Event Editor. 

An event is an instructional episode. Content components are also events that are 


edited by the Event Editor and may contain the same objects. Although an event may 
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reference a component it may not modify it. If, however, a component is modified 
the change will be reflected in every event that refers to it. 
The PCD3 manual states: 
There are a number of advantages to keeping the content base separate 
from the instructional strategy. The PCD3 Authoring System allows an 
author to isolate content from strategy to achieve several goals: 
oO __ Permit easier reuse of either a content base or a strategy. 


o _— Provide a tool to organize content regardless of strategy. 


o _ Provide a library for commonly used text, graphics, or utility routines. 
(Control Data, 1987, p. 3-50) 


Control Mechanisms 

The Strategy Editor is used to edit the nodes on a flow chart that visually 
represents the course flow in a particular strategy. Each strategy has a main flow 
path that goes from the top to the bottom of the screen. There are six node types 


that may be placed on the main flow path: 


1. Event Presents instructional material and asks questions. Edited 
by the Event Editor. 
2. Decision Indicates branches based on specified conditions. Initiates a 


branch path from the main path of a flow chart. 

3. Menu Presents a menu, or index, to the student. Allows the 
student to select the next strategy. This node also initiates 
a branch path. 

4. List Collects nodes attached to the branch path of a menu or a 
decision. If more than six nodes are needed on a branch 
path they must be grouped into a list. For a menu a list 
may contain up to 26 nodes, for a decision up to 99 nodes. 
Event, file, and strategy nodes are the only node types that 


may be placed on a branch path or in a list. 
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5. File Allows a link to other PCD3 files, or to files of other 
applications, by means of a DOS command. Parameter 
passing is not supported. After exit from a linked file the 
student returns to the next node in the current strategy 
map. 

6. Strategy Nodes may be grouped and placed into a strategy node. 
Strategy nodes on the main path may be expanded to their 
underlying nodes. There is, however, a maximum number 
of nodes that can be on a main path. Strategy nodes on a 


branch path may not be expanded. 


There are some common options that an author may make at both a menu and a 
decision node. The author may select to have the node and its associated branch 
path form a loop that repeats N times, repeats until a specified condition becomes 
TRUE, or repeats until all nodes have been selected at least once. The author can 
also specify for each node in the branch path an availability condition for entry into 
that node. If this condition is evaluated to FALSE the node cannot be entered if 
selected. 

The selection of one of the nodes on a menu branch path is made by the student 
via a menu event associated with the menu node. This event may be system 
generated or built by the author using the Event Editor. 

The selection of one of the nodes on a decision branch path is controlled by the 
author through the selection option at the decision node. The author may choose to 
present each node in sequential order, to present nodes in random order with or 
without replacement, to select a node by the value of a variable or expression, or to 


select the first node that has its availability condition set to TRUE. 
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Under certain options there are some further choices that must be made. If the 


required repetition of the decision node is not complete and all nodes have been 


selected, should the student go to the beginning of the list or exit the decision. If 


the decision node is re-encountered after normal exit from the node should selection 


be the next available node in the list or should selection begin with the full list. 


The author may also set a condition under which a decision node is bypassed or 


exited before completion. For menu nodes the author can allow the student to select 


to exit the menu with the SHIFT-NEXT key either at any time or under a set 


condition. 


Nodes are processed from top to bottom on the main path and from left to right 


on the branch paths according to settings in the menu and decision nodes. Menu and 


event nodes may be set as restart points for students who leave the file before 


normal completion. They may also have backflow conditions set which allow students 


to back through the courseware to see previously presented material. 


There are seven categories of objects that may be included in an event: 


de 
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Te 


Graphics 
Logic 


Content 


Query 


Pause 
Object Code 
Videodisc 


Text, graphics, screen and object erases. 

Labels and end labels for grouping objects, assignment of 
expressions to variables, if ... otherwise ... endif structures, 
repeat ... until structures, and comments. 

Reference to a component in the Content Base. 

Accept and judge student input and provide feedback. Has 
an intrinsic branching structure. 

Wait for key press, screen touch, or elapsed time. 

Load and call C routines. 


Control of videodisc player. 


An event is created using an interactive visual process. When an event is listed it 
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47 
appears as a structured programming language with automatic indentation of if, 


repeat, and query structures. 


Authorware Professional 

In December 1987 Authorware, Inc. released their much anticipated authoring 
system, Course of Action version 1.0. They also released an advanced version, The 
Best Course of Action, that supported colour graphics, movies, digitized sound, and 
videodisc control. The chief designer was Dr. Michael Allan who was also responsible 
for the initial design of PCD3. In September 1989 the version 1.5.1 was renamed. 
Course of Action became Authorware Academic, and The Best Course of Action became 
Authorware Professional. The aspects reviewed here are common to both versions so 
the authoring system will just be referred to as Authorware. 

For authoring, a Macintosh Plus, SE, or II is required with two 800K floppy disk 
drives as a minimum requirement. However, the use of a hard drive is recommended. 
The above equipment, or a 512K Macintosh with a minimum of one 800K disk drive, is 
required for delivery of the courseware to the student. A product called Authorware 
PC is available to convert courseware for delivery by the IBM PC family of 
microcomputers. 

Courseware is designed and developed in a highly visual and interactive 
environment. The author works in two windows: the presentation window which 
shows what the student will see, and the design window which shows an annotated 
flow chart of the section of the courseware being edited. Presentation software is 
embedded within the authoring system allowing the author to view and edit the 
courseware at the same time. This ability to edit the courseware directly while it is 
being presented encourages authors to explore with their design and gradually build 
from a prototype to a completed product. 


We’ ve been careful not to reduce the flexibility of the system in order to 
make a feature simple. However, ease-of-use is one of our major goals. 
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The features of Authorware are the result of successive efforts and 
refinements to merge ease-of-use and power. (Authorware, 1989, p. 1-3) 


Data Support 

User defined variables are global within an Authorware file and have the 
following characteristics: name (up to 40 characters), type, times used (in expressions, 
etc.), initial value, current value, and description (up to five lines of 40 characters). 
Only three types are supported. The numerical type (both integer and real) has a 
stated range of +1.1 x 10 “ 104932 but does not support E-notation and has width 
limitations on displaying values. (The manual states that the exponent is 104932 but 
Authorware could not confirm if this value was correct.) The character type 
supports strings of up to 30 000 characters. The logical type supports the boolean 
literals TRUE / FALSE, 1/0, ON / OFF, and YES / NO. 

Although variables may not change their type they may be freely used in mixed 
type expressions and automatic conversion of their values to the target type for the 
expression will take place. These conversions follow explicit predefined rules. 

Variables are created in the New Variables window which pops up if either a 
new variable name is used in an expression, the author selects the "New ..." command 
of the Variables menu, or the author chooses the New option of the "Show variables 
..." command of the Variables menu. Under this last command are five other options: 
Duplicate, Rename, Delete, Change initial value, and Change current value. Ifa 
variable is renamed its new name will automatically appear in each place it is used in 
the file. A variable may only be deleted if its Times used characteristic is zero. 

System variables are divided into seven classes (the number of variables in each 
class is given in parentheses): Question (33), Decision (6), Time (21), General (44), 
Video (3), Graphics (2) and File (8). The Decision variables will be referred to in the 
Control Mechanisms section below. The author may assign values to 14 specific 


system variables. Forty-one system variables have values that are local to certain 
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49 
types of icons (courseware design objects that may be given a local title). They 
retain their local value during execution and this local value may be referenced by 
the following syntax: VariableName@"title of icon". Without the @ suffix the most 
recent value is returned. 

System functions are divided into eight classes (the number of functions in each 
class is given in parentheses): Math (19), Character (24), Time (8), Jump (7), Video 
(4), Graphics (7), General (22), and File (7). Fifty-three of these functions do not 
return a value and, therefore, may not be used in expressions. More properly they 
should be called procedures. The Jump functions will be referred to in the Control 
Mechanisms section below. 

User defined functions (and procedures) may be imported into an Authorware 
file. They must conform to the Apple HyperCard format of XCMD for external 
commands (procedures) and XFCN for external functions. These routines may be 
loaded from HyperCard stacks or Authorware user-function documents. 

The contents of a variable of type character may be thought of as a set of 
words delimited by space characters or as a set of lines delimited by <RETURN> 
characters. The following system functions provide ready access to and manipulation 
of these data objects: DeleteLine(string,line#), GetLine(string,line#), 
GetWord(word#,string), InsertLine(string,line#,newline), LineCount(string), 
ReplaceLine(string,line#,newline), ReplaceWord(word,replacer,string), and 
WordCount(string). 

There is a unique system-provided array available to the author. It is a sparsely 
populated array that uses indexes that range from 0 to 60 000. Both numbers and 
character strings may be mixed in the array. Two system functions are provided to 


give access to the elements of this array: ArraySet(Index, Value) and ArrayGet(Index). 
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Courseware Management 

The smallest independent unit of courseware is an Authorware file. This is the 
object that is created and edited by the authoring system, and executed by the 
presentation software. It contains courseware design icons and their contents, 
variable definitions, user defined functions, and reusable courseware elements called 
models. With the exception of the system variable StudentName, all user and system 
variables are local to an Authorware file. 

It is often necessary to divide the content for a course among multiple 
Authorware files, whether for instructional design reasons or because of memory or 
disk space limitations. Authorware provides the facilities to branch from one file to 
another and, optionally, to return after completion, and to share specified user 
variables between files. Large bodies of course content may require elaborate course 
structures such as the use of a router file to control access to component files or to 
share common resources among multiple files. 

The presentation software automatically updates a student restart record file 
containing the values of all variables, the graphics of the current display, and the 
current position in the courseware. One of these record files is kept for each 
Authorware file the student has entered. They are grouped together in a records 
directory, one directory for each student. The information in these files is used to 
restart a student at a subsequent session. 

Authorware files may be executed from floppy or hard disk drives, network 
servers, or CD-ROM. The courseware must be "packaged" for student use. For a 
small course, no larger than about 500K, the presentation software, the Authorware 
file(s), and a student’s records directory may be placed on one floppy disk. For a 
course with no Authorware file larger than about 750K, the presentation software and 
a student’s records directory could be placed on a student disk and all the 
Authorware files placed on any number of other floppy disks. These files could be 
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copied to a hard drive. Another option is to have all files on a hard drive, network 


server, or CD-ROM. Of course, the students’ records directories could not be on the 


CD-ROM. This arrangement would allow for Authorware files to be larger than 750K. 


Predefined courseware structures of design icons called models may be loaded 
into an Authorware file for use by the author. An author may create and save 
models to be loaded into any Authorware file. These models may be pasted anywhere 
in a file from a pulldown menu. They may then be modified as needed. Any 
variables that are used within a model are automatically created, if they do not 
already exist, when the model is pasted in the file. If a variable of the same name 
already exists the author may choose to have the variable from the model renamed by 


appending a 2 to the variable’s name. 


Control Mechanisms 

Control in an Authorware system may be divided into three groups: within-file 
control, between-file control, and student-start/restart control. 

Within-file control is managed in a design window. Running from the top to the 
bottom of a design window is a flow line upon which the author may paste design 
icons. Each icon denotes a special function which is performed when it is 
encountered during interaction with a student. An icon can be given a title which 
may have up to 400 characters. Listed below are the eight basic design icons 
provided by the Authorware system: 

o __ Display icons put text and/or graphics on the screen. 

o _ Animation icons move the object(s) of a preceding Display icon from 

one point to another in a given amount of time or at a specified 
speed. 

o Erase icons erase the text and/or graphics displays. 


o Wait icons interrupt file flow until: 1) the user presses a key or clicks 
the mouse, or 2) a specified amount of time elapses. 
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fe) Decision icons select which icon(s) from a set of attached icons to use 
next. 


o _ Interaction icons present options or questions and then, based on the 
user’s response, select and branch to attached icons for feedback to 
the user. 


o Calculation icons perform arithmetic or special control functions, 
execute user-written code, jump to other files, or jump to other 
applications. 

o Map icons organize and modularize the file by providing space to put 
more icons. Each Map icon provides its own flow line on which you 
can place other icons, including Map icons. (Authorware, 1989, p. 3-5) 

Authorware Professional provides additional icons which include Sound, Movie, and 
Video icons. 

Decision and Interaction icons have attached icons pasted on a microbranching 
flow line. Each attached icon represents a separate branch path. An unlimited 
number of these branch paths may be attached. If there are more than five the titles 
are scrolled in a window thus showing a maximum of five icons and their titles at one 
time. The branch paths visually show both the selection and optional looping 
structures selected by the author. 

Decision and Interaction icons must be placed in a Map icon before they can be 
attached to another Decision or Interaction icon. 

The Interaction icon, its microbranching flow line, and its attached icons form 
the intrinsic branching logic associated with the answer aspect of CAI. 

When the author opens a Decision icon, options for repetition, selection, and 
time limit are presented. If the author wants the structure to repeat there are four 
options: repeat a set number of times (specified as a number, a numeric variable, or 
an expression), repeat until all branch paths have been selected at least once, repeat 
until a key is pressed or the mouse button is clicked, or repeat until a specified 
conditional expression becomes TRUE. 


There are four selection options. The sequential option specifies that each path 


will be taken in order from left to right. An internal counter keeps track of this 
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a3 
count while the student is in the file. The random without replacement option 
randomly selects a path, but all paths must be selected at least once before any may 
be repeated. The random with replacement option selects a path with each path 
having an equal chance of selection each time. Lastly, the pick nth path option 
evaluates an expression the value of which determines the path selected. If the value 
is less than one or greater than the number of paths, the Decision icon is bypassed 
regardless of the repeat option. For conditional expressions TRUE = 1 and FALSE = 
0. 

The time limit option allows the author to specify an expression the value of 
which specifies the time limit in seconds for the Decision icon to complete all tasks 
regardless of the depth of decent through attached Map icons. There is an option to 
display an alarm clock that graphically shows the amount of time left. The author 
may also attach a Display icon with the title "TimeLimit" that will automatically 
display a message if timeout occurs. 

There are six Decision system variables that are automatically updated and which 
the author may make use of in expressions. They are all of the multi-value type so 


may take the @"title" suffix. These variables are listed below: 


RepCount The current number of repetitions by a Decision icon. 

SelectedEver For each path, set TRUE if the path was previously 
selected. 

AllSelected Set TRUE if all paths have been taken at least once. 

PathSelected The number of the last path selected. 

TimesSelected For each path, the number of times the path has been 
taken. 


PathCount The number of paths not counting the "TimeLimit" icon. 
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There are two system functions that can be used for within-file control. 
Functions are called within a Calculation icon. The Restart() function causes an 
immediate branch to the beginning of the file and initializes all variables. The GoTo() 
function requires the system variable IconID. IconID@"title" returns a unique 
numeric identifier for the icon whose "title" is specified. Thus GoTo(IconID@" title") 
will cause an immediate branch to the specified icon. 

The flow line in the design window has limited capacity so icons must be 
grouped and placed in Map icons. Map icons on a flow line can also be ungrouped if 
there is room for the contained icons. Map icons on a microbranch path may not be 
ungrouped unless they contain only one icon. The decision to limit the number of 
icons on a flow line was taken by the designers to force modularization. There is no 
limit to the nesting of Map icons. 

Between-file control is by system functions that are called from within a 
Calculation icon. The JumpFile() function is used to transfer control to another 
Authorware file. The JumpFileReturn() function acts the same way except on exit 
from the called file, control is returned to the next icon in the calling file. The 


syntax for these functions is: 


JumpFile[Return](["file"[,"varspec"[,"RecordsDirectory"]]]) 


The parameters must be string literals or character variables. The first parameter is 
the name of the target Authorware file. If this parameter is not present the student 
must choose from a standard "Open file" dialogue. The second parameter is a list of 
user variables to be passed by name to the called file. (Files do not have formal 
parameters.) The asterisk may be used as a wild card character so that a set of 
variables with the same prefix may be passed, for example, shared*. System variables 


may not be passed but their values may be placed in user variables to be passed. The 
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55 
last parameter allows the name of the student’s records directory to be specified. It 
is only by a JumpFile call that a student’s records directory may be changed. 
The JumpOut() and JumpOutReturn() functions are used to pass control to 


another application. The syntax for these functions is: 


JumpOut[Return](["application"],["document"]) 


The parameters must be string literals or character variables. Either the first or the 
second or both parameters must be present. The first parameter is the name of the 
application to be called. The second parameter, if present, is the name of the 
document that is to be opened by the application. If the first parameter is not 
present then the application that created the document named in the second parameter 
is called. 

Student-start/restart control is managed by a few system variables and functions. 
The author may use the system variable Resume to control the placement of the 
restart points in a file. When a file is reentered by a student it is automatically 
resumed at the last restart point recorded in the student’s records directory. 

The system function Quit([mode]) can be used by the author to force the student 
to exit a file. If mode is not present or is 0 then the student is returned to the file 
that called the current file. Mode 1 returns the student to the Finder (the operating 
system), mode 2 restarts the computer, and mode 3 turns the computer’s power off. 
The system function QuitRestart([mode]) acts the same as the function Quit() except 
the restart record is set to start the file from the beginning and to reinitialize all 
variables. 

The function ResumeFile() can be used to restart the student at the icon 
following the Calculation icon containing a Quit(mode) function or at the beginning of 


a file that was exited by the QuitRestart(mode) function. In both cases the mode had 
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to be greater than zero. The form, ResumeFile("recordfolder"), will resume in the 
file specified by the named restart record. The function 
ResumeFileName(["recordfolder"]) will return the name of the file to be resumed. 

To handle many students on the same computer or on a network the author may 
elect to use a Startup file to control student signon to the courseware. Once the 
student is identified the author can use a JumpFileReturn() function to send the 
student to a course router file using the third parameter to specify that student’s 
records directory. On return to the Startup file after exiting the router, the 
student’s normal sign-off procedure could be handled. Authorware provides example 
Startup and Router files that may be used as models for building custom designed 
files. 

The presentation software may be started automatically. It will look first for an 
Authorware file called "Startup". If this is not found it will look for one called 
"Router". If neither is found, and on all floppy drives it can find only one 
Authorware file, it will open and run that file. If it finds many Authorware files, 


these will be presented to the student in a list for one to be selected. 


2.1.5 Beyond Lessonware 

After examining these authoring languages and systems it becomes apparent that 
the focus of the languages is on the individual instructional transaction and the 
control and management of sets of these transactions. The size of these sets is 
usually limited by practical considerations such as available computer memory or file 
size limits. This may tend to make courseware fit the pedagogical form of a lesson, 
that which a student would usually complete in one sitting. 

The design of Lessonware is usually where the beginning author gains first 
experience. But from the earliest developments of CAI, the CAI authoring languages 


and systems have always been pushed to produce larger courseware products. This 
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has usually meant the addition of facilities such as router lessons that controlled the 
invocation of the elements of the larger course. The languages and systems tended to 
provide a two level system of management and control: a within-file system and a 
separate and distinct between-file system. 

A typical example was observed by the writer at the Division of Educational 
Research Services, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, in the summers of 
1989 and 1990. A CAI project was undertaken to develop tutorial, practice, and 
testing modules for a complete grade 12 mathematics program. This followed the 
Alberta Mathematics 30 curriculum which divided the year’s work into six units 
which, in turn, were divided into a total of 40 topics. 

The project made use of nine CAI authors for varying lengths of time. The CAI 
programming experience of these authors ranged from nil to 20 years. The system 
chosen for the project was Authorware Professional. This system proved excellent for 
the design and development of individual lessons. 

Generally, each topic had an interactive CAI resource (tutorial) and an 
interactive test bank resource (practice) both created with Authorware. A written 
test bank resource was provided to the teacher via a regular test banking system 
called LRX Test. Each of the CAI modules (tutorial and practice) were created as 
separate Authorware files. Individual topics were assigned to each author. Almost 40 
megabytes of courseware were developed. 

Since Authorware does not directly provide student navigation features for 
between-file or within-file movement, these had to be developed by the authoring 
team. This required the use of shared resources and extensive human coordination 
between individual projects. 

Most difficulties arose because of the need to manage resources, both human and 
computer. This included the sharing and updating of common resources, ensuring the 


proper management and backup of various versions of each of the Authorware files, 
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and the coordination of file updates. Although Authorware Professional was an 
excellent tool for the development of lessons, it had few features for assisting with 
meta-level coordination. 

In large scale courseware projects there is a need to provide for the 
organization and management of the courseware and its supporting data within a 
complete development environment. This should include the ability to use locally 


defined data objects. 


2.1.6 Hierarchical Control and Management 

Because of the limitations of human memory, mankind has always needed to 
organize and classify knowledge. This often leads to a hierarchical organization. One 
only needs to look at the organization of the curricula at a university or the table of 
contents of a textbook to see examples of this need. The Mathematics 30 CAI project 
is typical of the need to organize and classify material. The course was divided into 
units, units into topics, topics into major headings, and major headings into pages 
(sets of instructional transactions or practice questions treated as basic elements). 

Better organization and management of large scale courseware projects would be 
facilitated if a hierarchical courseware database and management system with a unified 
control system were provided. The control system would allow for many levels of 
control but with the same structure and commands, thus completely doing away with 
the two-level (within-file, between-file) non-unified systems in present use. This 
hierarchical structure could also form the basis of scope and visibility rules of the 
named entities of the system, thus reducing the risk of naming conflicts and the 
need for enforced naming conventions. All components of this system would have to 
reside on and be controlled by one computer system. This might be a centrally 
controlled mainframe or minicomputer with terminals, a distributed system of 


microcomputers on a local or wide area network, or some combination of both. 
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Since a hierarchical structure may be applied to many situations, the system 
should be generalizable to organizing and managing lessons, courses, or curricula, as 
well as the sub-parts of a lesson. 

Although the proposed demonstration project of this thesis research is for a 
single author environment, the hierarchical structure could be mapped into a user 
registration system that could control access to the structure. Different classes of 
users, Such as managers, authors, instructors, and students, would have different 
privileges. For a large courseware project involving many authors, this would 
facilitate management of the project by assigning various sub-trees of the structure to 
different authors while still providing them with shared course components and 


facilities. 


2.1.7 Authoring Environments 

The highly visual and interactive authoring environment of the Authorware CAI 
system proved popular and easy to learn and use by authors in the development of 
individual lessons of the Mathematics 30 project. 

Large scale courseware projects can become quite complex. This can lead to 
memory overload for the authors developing the courseware. The authors need to 
keep track of such things as user defined data elements, instructional strategies used, 
content already covered and yet to be covered, and the contents of libraries of 
graphics, audio, and animations. To facilitate the design, creation, debugging, 
modification and management of courseware, and to reduce the author’s memory load, 
a visual authoring environment is proposed. 

Authorware’s visual environment is based on two windows, the presentation 
window which shows exactly what the student will see, and the design window which 
provides the author with an annotated flow chart of control over lesson flow. This 


environment worked well at the lesson level but was a less useful tool for organizing 
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and managing courseware at higher levels of abstraction. Guidelines for the design of 
a visual authoring environment at these higher levels of abstraction might be sought 
from the field of human-computer interface design. "Many of these guidelines," Brown 
(1988) states, "have developed from expert judgment, common sense, and practical 
experience." However, he continues: 

Experimental results on which to base user interface design 

recommendations are relatively scarce. Existing experimental data are often 

too situation-specific to provide general design guidance. (p. 2) 


The interface design should be such as to assist the user to gain an accurate and 


useful mental model of the system’s organization and operation (Brown, 1988). 


2.2 Expectations 

Given a predefined CAI authoring language, the task is to define and implement 
the following: (1) a hierarchical tree structured database to hold the courseware 
modules and data specified for the given language, and (2) a visual authoring 
environment to support the creation and modification of the objects contained in this 
database. For this research project the authoring environment will not include the 
creation and modification of the language statements or the data items other than 
what is needed to demonstrate the viability of the system. 

While the system design developed in chapter 4 will be for a multi-user 
environment, the demonstration prototypes described in chapter 5 will be limited to a 
single user environment. 

The authoring language to be used is the one defined and implemented by Chiu, 
Garraway, Higham, McGinnis, and Nesbit as part of the Educational Research 
Authoring System (ERAS) project under Hunka (1988a). The ERAS language is 
particularly well suited for this research as it is designed to have its language 
modules and supporting data definitions reside in a hierarchial database. Since the 


sub-language interpreters decode statements that are coded in highly efficient internal 
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data structures (rather than in source code), the creation and modification of these 


data structures is easily amenable to a visual authoring environment. 


2.2.1 The ERAS Authoring Language 

The ERAS language is made up of six sub-languages, each with its own 
interpreter. The interpreters execute language statements which are stored in internal 
data structures collected in named modules. The sub-languages are termed: Control, 
Content, Display, Input, Answer, and Menu. For example, a Control Module contains 
Control Language statements which are executed by the Control Language interpreter, 
a Content Module contains Content Language statements which are executed by the 
Content Language interpreter, and so on. There are also two types of service 
modules each written in the Control Language: Routine Modules, which may be called 
to perform a subroutine or procedure, and Function Modules, which may be called 
from expressions and return an explicit value. 

The ERAS language also supports named user defined data type definitions, 
variables of some specified type, and named constants. Modules may have formal 
parameters of both call-by-value and call-by-reference. In addition, the Display 
Language may reference special data storage modules for text, drawings, pictures, and 
graphs. 

A Control Module may call Control Modules at the next lower scope level, and 


visible Content Modules. Routine Modules may call visible Content Modules. A 


Content or Answer Module may call visible Content, Display, Input, Menu, and Answer 


Modules and may have unnamed internal blocks of Display, Input, Menu, and Answer 
statements. All modules may call visible Routine Modules. Expressions may call 


visible Function Modules. 
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2.2.2 The Hierarchical Courseware Database 

It is assumed that a predefined system provides for the registration of a course 
author and the assignment to this author of a course database containing a predefined 
course entry node and a root node for the course. The course entry node, termed an 
ENTRY_LEVEL, should also provide the author with course level documentation 
facilities. 

The database should be a multi-branch tree structure. The limit to the number 
of branches from any node or the total size of the tree is implementation dependent. 
At any node, the author should be able to create any number of branches from that 
node. During authoring, branches should be traversable in either direction. A branch 


should be deletable only if the node that subtends it has no branches. That is, 


pruning the tree will always be from leaf nodes upwards. A branch should be movable 


from one node to another at any level in the tree. 


In this research project the external generic name for a tree database is 


"Course". The predefined registration system provides the Course with a given name. 


Internally, the author should be able to give each level of the tree a generic name 

and each node in the tree a given name. While the generic name for level 0 (the 

root level) is predefined as "Course", the author could define the generic names for 
other levels, for example, level 1, "Chapter"; level 2, "Topic"; and level 3, “Lesson”. 
Thus a Course would contain Chapters, Chapters would contain Topics, and Topics 
would contain Lessons; and each Chapter, Topic and Lesson would have its own 
descriptive given name. Generic names should be able to have aliases. For example, 
"Test" could be an alias for "Topic". Then a Chapter could contain Topics and Tests. 
The author should be able to create, modify, and delete these generic names at any 
time. The generic name definitions should be accessed at the ENTRY_LEVEL. The 


default generic name for level n should be "Level_n". 
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The set of branches from each node should have a logical order, that is, first, 
second, third, etc. This order should be determined by the author. New branches 
should be insertable at any place in the order and the order of existing branches 
should be changeable at any time. The current order may be referenced by cardinal 
number. Thus, if the generic name for level 1 is "Chapter", the set of branches from 
level 0 may be referred to as Chapter 1, Chapter 2, Chapter 3, and so on. A Chapter 
may also be referenced by its given name. The cardinal number of the ordering 
should be unique for each generic name and its aliases. For example, the ordered 
branches of a Chapter might be Topic 1, Topic 2, Test 1, Topic 3, Topic 4, and Test 
ae 

Each node in the tree is a data object termed a LEVEL. As can be seen in 
Figure 1, each LEVEL data object points to a unique Control Module for that node 
and, if there are branches from the node, a "Next Level" directory that points to 
these branches. A LEVEL may also point to a unique set of directories associated 
with that LEVEL. The named objects pointed to by these directories are unique to 
that LEVEL. Table 2 lists the names of the directories that may be in the set and 
the type of objects each points to. A particular directory should only exist if there 
is at least one object pointed to by the directory. A directory should be 
automatically created when the first object for that directory is created and 
automatically deleted when the last object in that directory is deleted. The names of 
objects in a directory listing should have a logical order which is decided by the 
author. That is, an author should be able to create a new object and insert its name 
anywhere in the order and should be able to change the order at any time. An 
object should be movable from one directory to any other directory of the same type 


anywhere in the tree. 


The scope and visibility of any identifier should be determined by the location of 


the object it names in the tree. For example, a variable defined at the root (Course) 
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Figure 1. LEVEL Directories 
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Table 2. Types of Directories Supported 


_ SSS SS SS SS 


DIRECTORY OBJECT 

Content Content Modules 
Display Display Modules 
Input Input Modules 
Answer Answer Modules 
Menu Menu Modules 
Routines Routine Modules 
Functions Function Modules 
Types Data Type Definitions 
Variables Variable Definitions 
Constants Constant Definitions 
Text Text Data Modules 
Drawings Drawing Data Modules 
Pictures Picture Data Modules 


Graphs Graph Data Modules 
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node would have scope over the entire tree. Its visibility could be limited by the 
presence of another variable of the same name being defined lower in the tree. The 
variable at the root node should not be visible at the node where the variable with 
the same name was defined or at any node descended from that node. That is, when 
an identifier is referenced it should be searched for at the current node and, if not 
found, should be looked for at the next higher node in the tree. This should 
continue until the identifier is located or the root node search fails. (Predefined 
system identifiers are considered to exist above the root node. Therefore, after a 
failed search at the root node, a search of system identifiers would be made.) There 
should be no conflict if identifiers naming different object types have the same name. 
For example, a variable and a content module could have the same name. However 
objects referenced in expressions (i.e., variables, constants, and functions) must have 
unique names. 

Internal documentation text should be optionally attachable to each Level. This 


text could be created, modified, or destroyed by the author at any time. 


2.2.3 The Visual Authoring Environment 

Two basic visual forms are needed to represent the course database for 
interactive authoring. One is a movable window over a tree diagram that represents 
the organization of the course. The author should be able to move the window to 
view any section of the tree. An icon representing each node of interest should be 
displayed. The icon should include the generic name, logical order number, and the 
given name for the node. Any visible node should be selectable for modification, 
deletion (if it is a leaf node), or movement to another point in the tree. When a 
node is moved, the sub-tree for which it is the root node should move with it. A 
new node should be insertable before a selected node. However, new nodes may not 


be inserted at level 0 since there can only be one root node. A daughter node could 
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be created for a selected leaf node. When a node is created, the author should be 


interrogated for its given name. If that tree level has any aliases for its generic 


name, the author must then select the desired alias or default to the base generic 


name. 


The second visual form is a file card metaphor where each card represents a 


Level data object displayed in a cascade of file cards illustrating the relative position 


of the Level data objects in the database. When a node is selected for modification, 


a file card representing the node’s Level data object should be added to the cascade 


of file cards on the screen. This card should display the following data: 


generic name 

logical order number 
given name 

version number 

creation date/time stamp 


last modified date/time stamp 


The card should also display selection buttons for: 


the control module 

next level directory (branches from this node) 
content directory 

display directory 

input directory 

answer directory 

menu directory 

types directory 

variables directory 

constants directory 


functions directory 
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- routines directory 

- text directory 

- drawings directory 

- pictures directory 

- graphs directory 

- documentation text 

When a directory is selected a directory file card should appear. The author 
could select to have the names appear in logical or alphabetical order. An item 
should be selectable for modification, deletion, logical order change, or movement to 
another directory of the same type in another node. A new item should be insertable 


before the current item. The author should then be interrogated for its given name. 


Authoring functions could be accomplished by either or both of two methods. 
The method(s) available are implementation specific. One method uses a mouse 
controlled screen pointer, selection buttons, and pull down menus. The other method 
uses Cursor movement controlled by arrow cursor control keys and a function 
selection keypad. Menus should display only currently available operations. A 
diagram of the keypad should be displayed on the screen showing the name of the 
function each active key will perform. 

Depending on the operation being performed, the author should be able to move 
directly to the current directory file card, the current level file card, any visible file 
card, the root level file card, the course tree display, the entry level file card, or the 
system. 

During an authoring session a run-time environment should be maintained. At 
any time during editing the author should be able to execute the course from the 
current location. Conversely, during the execution of the course, the author should 


be able to interrupt execution, move up and down the execution stack, and select to 
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edit the course at any level of the execution stack. For debugging purposes, the 


contents of variables should be examinable at any stack level. 
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3. Contributing Ideas 


Many disciplines and fields of research have contributed to and influenced the design 
of the CAI system proposed in this thesis. Certainly the examination of the historical 
development of CAI languages and systems, and experience with them, played a large 
role. The discipline of Computer Science has also played a part. This chapter 
presents a short summary of ideas that have proved helpful to the writer. These are 
the concept of abstraction, visual programming, human-computer interaction, and 


graphical user interfaces. 


3.1 The Concept of Abstraction 

The importance of the concept of abstraction in modern software engineering and 
in the more recent languages such as Modula-2 and Ada has been discussed widely 
(Berzins, Grey, & Naumann, 1986; Ford & Wiener, 1985; Gannon, Hamlet, & Mills, 1987; 
Kamel, 1987; Parnas, Clements, & Weiss, 1985; Verity, 1987). 

A major approach to problem solving is abstraction, which involves model 

building. Because people manage complexity by means of abstraction, 

abstractions provide a view of the essential components and processes that 

define a system. 

Typically, abstractions deal with objects and operations on the objects. 

High level abstractions are not concerned with implementation details. For 

example, one may understand the concept of an automobile brake without 

caring whether it is a drum brake or disk brake. The abstraction (concept) 

of "braking" is independent of its implementation. Our ability to separate 

the high level abstractions that we use to view the system from the 


implementation details (lower level abstractions) allows us to understand 
complex systems. (Ford and Wiener, 1985, p. 12) 


A CAI author who is about to develop a course in, say, mathematics may decide 
to break up the course into topics (higher level abstractions) without yet being 
concerned about the details of content presentation (lower level abstractions). Later, 


as work is being done on a particular topic, the author may have to consider the 
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order of presentation of content (higher level abstractions) before being concerned 


with actual screen displays (lower level abstractions). 


The process of abstraction may be described as identifying essential 
concepts while ignoring inessential details. It is one of the most powerful 
intellectual tools for dealing with complexity. (Ford & Wiener, 1985, p. 168) 


Ford and Wiener (1985) described the concept of abstraction in the context of 
using modern programming languages to solve problems. Problem abstraction means 
problem decomposition, the "process of reducing a large problem to a set of smaller 
more manageable problems" (p. 4). The evolution of problem abstraction is tied 
Closely to the history of programming languages and the software development 
methodologies associated with these languages. It has been an evolution away from 
the machine. 

When using machine language the programmer had to think at the machine level. 
This led to a "bottom-up" approach, where one is first concerned with implementation 
details. Assembly languages use symbolic names for machine instructions and memory 
address abstractions, which places the programmer a slight step away from the 
machine. 

FORTRAN and ALGOL represented a "giant leap away from the machine" (Ford 
and Wiener, 1985, p. 13). They provide much better support for problem abstraction. 
This includes name abstractions (variables), expression abstraction (operations that 
combined literals and variables), control abstractions (iteration and conditional 
branching), data types (static and structured), and functional abstraction 
(subroutines). These languages allow the programmer to link a problem with high 
level data and control structures, and lead to the strategy of using flowcharts. 

However, using the flowchart methodology, there is too much implementation detail 
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"Perhaps the most significant contribution of the ALGOL-like languages of the 
1960s was the power and subtlety associated with scoping and visibility" (Ford and 
Wiener, 1985, p. 14). The scope of an identifier may be defined as that "section of a 
program in which the identifier maintains a particular associated meaning" (p. 111). 

In general, the scope of an identifier is the program block where the identifier is 
declared unless the same identifier is declared in a nested block where it is then 
excluded. "An entity is said to be visible within the scope of its identifier" (p. 112). 
If an entity is visible it may be used in its usual way. This allows procedures to be 
written without concern for the context in which they will be used. A system can 
then be partitioned into components at the subprogram level which could perform 
well-defined and simple operations. 

Pascal, introduced in the early 1970s, "offered the software developer additional 
power in the form of richer data structures and control abstractions" (Ford and 
Wiener, 1985, p. 14). Modula-2 and Ada, which appeared in the early 1980s, presented 
the module (or package), data hiding, strong type checking, concurrent processing, and 
object-oriented design. These languages could be used at the design level of problem 
solving. They separated the problem abstraction (conceptional definition) from the 
implementation. 

Software design requires the definition of data objects and the actions to be 
performed on these objects. Two design methodologies have evolved. They differ in 
their emphasis, in the early design stage, on the two software components. The first 
of these methodologies is usually referred to as "top-down" design or structured 
programming with an emphasis on the actions to be performed and their order. A 
problem is solved by a series of refinement steps approaching more and more detail 
until the programming level is reached. The second methodology is referred to as 
object-oriented design, or data abstraction, with an emphasis on the data objects. In 


this method the types of data that are important to the solution of the problem are 
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first determined. The new data types (and the set of operations on each type) are 
then designed. Lastly, the overall system that makes use of these types is designed. 
Data abstraction is "one of the newest and most powerful abstractions" (Ford and 
Wiener, 1985, p. 168). Procedures and functions (functional abstractions) are the 
building blocks of both methodologies. 

To understand data abstraction it is first necessary to understand the concept of 
data type. A data type may be defined as a set of values and a set of operations on 
those values. A language may be designated as strongly typed if it allows only 
operations defined for a particular type to be performed on values of that type. This 
characteristic often helps programmers catch subtle programming errors. It is 
important that the representation of a type (implementation details) be hidden. This 
assures consistency in the use of the type and lowers maintenance costs if the 
representation is later changed. An example is the array type provided by most 
programming languages. The programmer does not have access to the implementation 
of arrays. This is hidden in the compiler. The compiler designer is free to make 
upgrades to the implementation as long as the interface to the array type is not 
changed. 

For example, Modula-2 uses the library definition and implementation modules to 
create abstract data types. The definition module for an abstract data type exports 
the name of an opaque type and the interface to all the operations on that type. The 
implementation of the type definition and of the functions and procedures for the 
operations are hidden in the parallel implementation module. The opaque type is 
implemented as a pointer to a base type which may be defined in terms of the 
predefined types of Modula-2, which may be considered to be low level data 
abstractions, and the structured type constructors (arrays, records, sets, and 


pointers) used to build higher level data abstractions. 
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This approach allows the programmer to design closer to the problem domain and 


farther from the computer, to define the essential concepts separately from the 


implementation (data or information hiding). The advantages of this methodology are: 


1) the programmer does not have to remember inessential details, 2) it guarantees the 
integrity of the values of the type, 3) the implementation may be upgraded without 
the need to recompile the modules that use the type, and 4) related software 
components are put together to make testing and maintenance easier. 

An example of the use of data abstraction in a CAI environment might be the 
following. The topic of complex numbers is to be taught. The abstract data type for 
complex numbers could be defined as an opaque type and a set of functions and 
procedures on this type. The CAI author could then develop the tutorial, practice, 
and testing lessons and use the abstract data type for complex numbers to assist in 
presenting the concepts and in the answer analysis of questions in the practice and 
testing lessons. Currently no CAI authoring language or system directly provides this 
type of facility. 


3.2 Visual Programming 


The challenge of this decade is to bring computer capabilities, simply and 
usefully, to people without special training in programming. Visual 
Programming represents a conceptually revolutionary approach to meet this 
challenge. 


Visual programming has gained momentum in recent years primarily because 
the falling cost of graphics-related hardware and software has made it 
feasible to use pictures as a means of communicating with computers and to 
use computer graphics as a medium to teach programming. However, even 
though work on visual-oriented computing is now mushrooming, there is no 
consensus on what visual programming is, let alone on a way to assess it. 
(Shu, 1988, p. v) 


During the latter half of the 1980s, the literature regarding approaches to visual 


programming have been diverse and prolific (Beretta, Mussio, & Protti, 1986; Chang, 
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1987; Glinert, 1986; Grafton & Ichikawa, 1985; Korfhage, 1986; Matsumura & Tayama, 
1986; Raeder, 1985; Tanimoto & Glinert, 1986). 

Shu (1988) offered the following definition of visual programming: "the use of 
meaningful graphic representations in the process of programming" (p. 9). She 
suggested that one of the motivations behind the development of visual programming 
is to exploit the nonverbal capabilities of programmers by making better use of the 
right brain’s parallel processing, and intuitive and artistic sense. She sees visual 
programming stimulated by the following premises: 


1. Pictures are more powerful than words as a means of communication. 
They can convey more meaning in a more concise unit of expression. 


2. Pictures aid understanding and remembering. 
3. Pictures may provide an incentive for learning to program. 
4. Pictures do not have language barriers. When properly designed, they 


are understood by people regardless of what language they speak. 
(p. 9) 


After examining the recent work reported in the literature, Shu (1988) offers the 
following classification scheme for visual programming systems and research: 
A. Visual Environment 
1. Visualization of 
a. Data or information about data 
b. | Program and/or execution 
c. Software design 
2. Visual coaching 
B. Visual Languages 
1. For handling visual information 
2. For supporting visual interactions 
3. For actually programming with visual expressions (Visual Programming 


Languages) 
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76 
a. Diagrammatic systems 
b. Iconic systems 
c. Form systems 
Some systems fit into more than one of these categories. 

Ideas from all of these categories could apply to some aspect of a full CAI 
system. Specific research activities reported by Shu (1988) that influenced the design 
and implementation of the CAI system developed for this thesis are given below. 

From the category Visualization of Data (A.1.a.) of Shu’s classification scheme, 
the Spatial Data Management System built at the Computer Corporation of America is 
a technique to access data from a large data base through graphical representations. 
This system utilizes a visual browsing facility designed for non-programmers. The 
user can approach the data base from a "world view", a high-level global view, and 
selectively obtain ever more detailed views of specific data. 

INCENSE, a system for displaying data structures, was developed by Brad Myers 
at the Xerox Palo Alto Research Centre. It is used to display Pascal-like data 
structures in a manner similar to what a programmer might draw on paper. The user 
can make custom layout designs to display data structures or accept the system 
default layouts. Dynamic data structures use pointers graphically to effectively show 
the data relationships. 

Visualization of Programs (A.1.b.) is needed to help the programmer understand 
programs and is required for the complete programming life cycle of designing, coding, 
debugging, testing, and modifying. Pretty-printing, which is the use of indentation, 
well placed comments, and white space, has long been a standard way for visually 
bringing out the program structure and making programs more readable. The SEE 
visual compiler by Baecker and Marcus (Shu, 1988) employs graphical design principles 


and laser printer technology to produce neatly enhanced layouts of C programs. 
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PECAN, a family of program development systems which supports multiple 
windows, is being developed at Brown University. Based on Pascal, it uses structured 
templates for building programs, immediate feedback of semantic and syntactic errors 
while editing, and multiple concurrent views of a program. Internally, programs are 
stored in an abstract syntax tree. The user never sees the tree directly, but sees 
views, or concrete representations, called "semantic views". These include the symbol 
table, data type definitions, expression trees, control flow graphs, and a syntax- 
directed editor. For program execution there is an execution control view which 
emits messages that indicate the current execution state of the program plus program 
input and output. For debugging, each statement being executed can be highlighted 
via the syntax-directed editor and the flow graph view. Also the execution stack 
can be displayed showing the current stack frame, the variables in that frame, and 
their values. 

Shu (1988) introduces her chapter on Visualization of Software Design (A.1.c.) 
with the following statement: 

An understanding of specifications, design decisions, system structures, 

dependencies among data and components, etc., are crucial throughout the 

software life cycle, and become increasingly difficult to grasp as the 

software increases in size and complexity. This observation, together with 

the success of using graphical techniques for the visualization of 

"programming in the small," has stimulated the efforts at visualization of 

"programming in the large." The primary goal is to provide a visual 

environment that supports the whole software life cycle for large, complex 

software systems. (p. 67) 
The Computer Corporation of America has undertaken a project to design and 
implement a Program Visualization system. The project has defined ten categories of 
illustrations that can be of use throughout the software life cycle: 

1. System requirements diagrams 
2. Program function diagrams 

3. Program structure diagrams 
4 


Communication protocol diagrams 
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Composed and typeset program text 
Program comments and commentaries 
Diagrams of flow of control 


Diagrams of structured data 


eo eS 


Diagrams of persistent data 

10. Diagrams of the program in the host environment. (Shu, 1988, p. 68) 

Of most interest to this thesis project is the use of graphical displays to illustrate 
system architecture. Relational diagrams show the entire data base of the system. 
By using a windowing system, the user may zoom-in on a box of interest and display 
the next level of detail. This may continue to as many levels as is needed to extract 
or build the system data. 

Shu (1988) defined a visual programming language (B.3.) as "a language which 
uses some visual representations (in addition to or in place of words and numbers) to 
accomplish what would otherwise have to be written in a traditional one-dimensional 
language" (p. 138). She goes on to qualify this definition. "The language itself must 
employ some meaningful (i.e., not merely decorative) visual expressions as a means of 
programming” (p. 139). Shu found that "based on the principles of design, most of 
the visual programming languages reported in the literature fall into three broad 
categories" (p. 140): flow chart and diagram based systems (B.3.a.), icon based systems 
(B.3.b.), and form based systems (B.3.c.). 

Traditional programming goes through an iterative process of problem analysis, 
charting (diagrammatic depiction), coding, translating (compiling or interpreting), and 
testing. The diagrams from the charting phase help the programmer in the coding and 
testing phases. They are also useful in program documentation. However, there is 
one major problem. As coding changes are made, as a result of testing, the diagrams 
soon get out of step with the code. The solution; make the diagrams executable. 


This should make programs easier to comprehend, document and maintain. 
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Shu (1988) reported on a number of such systems. Of interest to this research 
are FPL and Pascal/HSD. FPL (First Programming Language) was developed by Robert 
Taylor at Columbia University’s Teachers College as an instructional language. A 
group of symbols were designed for a subset of Pascal statements. A student uses 
these symbols to interactively build a flowchart for a program. The symbols have to 
be supplemented with textual information. The FPL flowchart can then be translated 
into Pascal for execution. 

Pascal/HSD (hierarchical structured diagrams) was reported by Diaz-Herrera and 
Flude and cited by Shu (1988). This system uses two logic symbols, an oval shape for 
an ACTION and a rectangle with pointed ends for a TEST. These symbols can be put 
together in various combinations on a vertical flow path to represent all Pascal 
structures. An ACTION symbol can also represent an abstraction for another flow 
path of symbols. ACTION symbols then nest all actions until a leaf ACTION symbol 
is encountered which represents a Pascal statement. 

The Xerox Star System is the grandfather of most current Graphical User 
Interfaces (GUIs), at least those that are termed desktop user interfaces (see section 
3.4 below). It is an example of an iconic system (B.3.b.). This system introduced the 
concept of using a metaphor, an analogy with something familiar, say office objects, 
as the basis for human-computer interaction. After much research and discussion, 
Xerox decided on the now familiar desktop metaphor with documents, folders, file 
drawers, printers, in-baskets, out-baskets, etc., depicted as small pictures, or icons. 

Interaction is with a mouse and command keys. A Star object is selected by 
pointing with a mouse and clicking one of the mouse buttons. The selected icon is 
highlighted. An action can then be initiated on the selected icon by pressing one of 
the command keys. For example, if the user presses the OPEN key to open a 


document, a window will appear where its contents are displayed. 
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There are two classes of icons, data icons and function icons. Data icons 
represent objects on which actions are performed: documents, folders, and record files. 
Function icons perform actions. For example, a file drawer icon gives access to a 
network file server, in/out-baskets are used for electronic mail. Another feature is 
the option sheet which displays options for a command and allows these to be 
changed. 

As Shu (1988) pointed out, iconic systems are not the answer to all human- 
computer interface problems. For example, FORMAL, a form based system (B.3.c.) 
"does not appear to be as exciting as the iconic systems. But FORMAL is practical, 
powerful, and concise" (p. 288). On the other hand, iconic languages appear to be 
good for teaching programming concepts to novices. They are easier to learn and 
more interesting than conventional, text-based languages. However, the user still 
must understand the underlying programming concepts. 

Iconic languages can become messy and unwieldy as the size of the applications 
gets large. Compared to linear notation, iconic systems take up a lot of screen space. 
Researchers are just beginning to address this problem. However, the key problem is 
to invent suitable and meaningful visual representations for programming constructs. 
The current popular systems, like the Macintosh, focus on the use of icons to replace 


commands and menus at the command language level. 


3.3 Human-Computer Interaction 

During the 1980s there was considerable interest and research published in the 
area human-computer interaction (Draper & Norman, 1985; Gaines & Shaw, 1986a; 
Galitz, 1985; Shneiderman, 1987; Thimbleby, 1984). However, for this thesis research 
C.M. Brown’s (1988) Human-Computer Interface Design Guidelines were most useful. 


He stated that his guidelines were drawn from diverse sources, including 
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evidence from experiments, 

predictions from theories of human performance, 
principles of cognitive psychology, 

principles of ergonomic design, and 


evidence gathered through engineering experience (p. 2). 
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Good human-computer interface design, C.-M. Brown (1988) suggests, should assist 


users to reduce the amount of mental processing required to use the computer to 


complete a task. Working towards this goal, some functions are best handled by the 


computer while others by the human user. Brown listed five rules of thumb for the 


allocation of functions: 


bh 


Reduce the amount of memorization of commands, codes, syntax, and 
rules required of the user. For example, permit users to select from a 
list of displayed options rather than entering memorized command 
strings. 


Reduce the amount of mental manipulation of data required of the 
user. Present data, messages, and prompts in clear and directly 
usable form. 


Reduce the requirements for the user to enter data. If information is 
available to the system, or if the design can make this available to 

the system, do not require the user to enter it manually. Structure 
dialogues so that manual user entries are minimized. Selecting from 
displayed lists instead of entering choices manually is also an effective 
technique to reduce input requirements. 


Provide computer aids (such as online checklists, summary displays, 
and online problem diagnosis) to reduce the amount of mental 
processing required of the user to remember and execute complex 
procedures with many steps. 


Use computer algorithms to pre-process complex, multi-source data and 
present a composite, integrated view of complex patterns or 
relationships among many variables. (p. 7) 


The user’s mental model of system operations must be considered. As a person 


works with a system, a mental model is built as to how the system works. If the 


user’s model accurately reflects the true nature of the system, then the user will feel 
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at ease with its use. On the other hand, if the user has an inaccurate model, the 
user’s actions with the system are likely to be error prone. A goal of good 
interface design is to provide the user with an interface to the system that will assist 
the user in building an accurate mental model of that system. To reach this goal, a 
consistent set of conventions needs to be decided upon and adopted. 

The designer should make use of commonly held expectations to minimize the 
learning effort of the user. For example, the use of red colour for alarm signals, 
yellow for caution, and green for safe takes advantage of the user’s association of 
colour with traffic signals. At the same time, these associations should not contradict 


the user’s expectations, as this will only add confusion to the process. 


A critical step in defining the design philosophy for the user interface is to 
establish the appropriate balance of ease of learning, ease of use, and 
functionality. Ease of learning is the extent to which a novice user can 

become proficient in using a system with minimal training and practice. 

Ease of use is the extent to which the system allows a knowledgeable user 

to perform tasks with minimal effort (for example, less time, fewer key 

strokes, or fewer transactions). Functionality is the number and kind of 

different functions the system can perform. (C.M. Brown, 1988, p. 13) 

Brown found that the research in this area supported the conclusion that "the 
systems that were best for novices (easiest to learn) were also the best systems for 
experts (easiest to use)" (p. 13). He suggested that four techniques can be used to 
optimize ease of learning, ease of use, and functionality: 

1. Design for novices, experts, and intermittent users. Menus should be 
available to all users but should not be required. Experts should be able to 
bypass menus and prompting when desired and use shortcuts. However, the 
designer cannot assume that any user is an expert for all available 
functions. 


2. Avoid excess functionality. At the design stage, prioritize the candidate 


functions for the estimated frequency and criticality of their use. Those 
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83 
functions of lowest priority may have to be dropped or relegated to a 
secondary path if they would lead to clutter and confusion. 

3. Provide multiple paths. This may be accomplished by providing menu bypass 
command keys, type-ahead keyboard buffers for sequences of commands, 
user-defined macros of command sequences, and multiple device input for 
the same command (mouse, function key, or keyboard). 

4. Design for progressive disclosure and graceful evolution. The multiple path 
design should "encourage and support the gradual evolution of a user from 
a novice to an expert. The fundamentals that a user has to know to 
perform meaningful, relevant tasks using the system should be learned 
easily with minimal training and experience" (p. 16). As the user gains 
confidence, more and more details of the system would be encountered. 

Some design features that encourage graceful evolution are: 
a. make fundamental functions easy to learn, 

b. make frequently used functions easy to perform, 

c. encourage experimentation, 


d. minimize the consequences of error through reversible actions, 
and 


e. use defaults to minimize the number of user selections required 
to produce the most common or most likely outcome. (p. 16) 


C.M. Brown (1988) grouped his design guidelines into chapters and sections. 
Each guideline is numbered with a chapter number and an item number for ease of 
reference (2.1 for item 1 in chapter 2). The general outline of Brown’s guideline 
chapters and sections is given below. Chapter 1 is a general introduction and not 
part of the paradigm, so is not listed. 
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b. | Consistent conventions (2.3-2.8) 
c. Alphabetic data (2.9-2.13) 
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Numeric data (2.14-2.16) 
Alphanumeric codes (2.17-2.20) 
Layout of data (2.21-2.35) 

Lists (2.36-2.42) 

Highlighting (2.43-2.50) 


ffective Wording 

Abbreviations (3.1-3.13) 

Coding (3.14-3.15) 

Terminology (3.16-3.20) 

Grammar and sentence structure (3.21-3.27) 


BeOTPh poh pA 


Colour 

a. Appropriate uses of colour (4.1-4.7) 

b. Assigning colours for coding (4.8-4.17) 
c. | Recommended colour code (4.18-4.27) 


Graphics 
a. Effective use of graphics (5.1-5.10) 
b. Icons (5.11-5.16) 


Dialogue Design 

a. Status information (6.1-6.13) 

b. Menus (6.14-6.20) 

c. Soft machine air (6.21-6.27) 
d. Commands (6.28-6.42) 

e. System response time (6.43-6.46) 
Data Entry 


a. Prompts for entries (7.1-7.10) 
b. Input data format (7.11-7.16) 
c. Keyboard entries (7.17-7.28) 


Control and Display Devices 

Touch sensitive devices (8.1-8.7) 
Mouse (8.8-8.12) 

Fixed function keys (8.13-8.15) 
Program function keys (8.16-8.19) 
Light pen (8.20-8.23) 

Voice entry (8.24-8.28) 

Joystick (8.29) 

Trackball (8.30-8.31) 

Keyboard (8.32-8.36) 

Summary (8.37-8.38) 


ga ho AO op 


Error Messages and Online Assistance 

a. __ Error correction (9.1-9.9) 

b. Error messages (9.10-9.25) 

c. Online guidance (9.26-9.37) (p. vii) 
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3.4 Graphical User Interfaces 


Graphical User Interfaces (GUIs) have been in use for some years. The Xerox 


1100 Lisp machine, and the Lisp machines developed at MIT are early examples 


(Covington, 1991). As was mentioned in section 3.2, the Xerox Star system is 


considered the first of the desktop GUIs (Shu, 1988). The Star system directly 


influenced the design of the Apple Lisa and Macintosh computers. Today, almost all 


computers can support one of the GUI systems that have evolved in the latter half of 


the 1980s. According to Hayes and Baran (1989), the following have come to be 


associated with most desktop type GUIs: 


oO 


oO 


a pointing device, typically a mouse 


on-screen menus that can appear or disappear under pointing-device 
control 


windows that graphically display what the computer is doing 
icons that represent files, directories, and so on 
dialogue boxes, buttons, sliders, check boxes, and a plethora of other 


graphical widgets that let you tell the computer what to do and how 
to do it. (p. 250) 


Hayes & Baran (1989) indicated that most of the desktop GUIs available today 


may be classified according to the underlying CPU family and operating system. The 


following list of GUIs is grouped in this way: 
A. Intel 8088/80286/80386 CPU family 


1. MS-DOS 

a. NewWave 

b. Windows 
2. OS/2 - Presentation Manager 
3. Unix - X Window 

an CAL 
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c. DEC-windows 
d. Open Desktop 
e. Open Look 
B. Motorola 68000/68020/68030 CPU family 
1. Unix - NeXT - NextStep 
2. Mac OS - Macintosh 
3. AMIGA OS - Intuition 
4. TOS - Atari ST - GEM 


Most GUIs share similar features, though they may use different nomenclature. 
Since AMIGA’s Intuition is used to implement the user interface for this thesis 
research, its features will be described here (Engels, Gdrgens, & Ostrowski, 1988; 
Highway, 1989). Version 1.3 of AMIGA’s Intuition is described because the newer, 
more advanced version 2.0 was not available in time for this research. 

Intuition supports a two button mouse that controls a three colour pointer on 
the visual display. The image of the pointer may be changed under program control. 
The left mouse button is used for selection of objects pointed at and the right mouse 
button is used with the pull-down menus. All mouse actions have keyboard 
equivalents. 

There are two features of Intuition that enhance its usefulness. Since the 
underlying operating system, AMIGA OS, is single-user multi-tasking, this fact is 
reflected in Intuition which can support many individual tasks operating in separate 
windows. 

The other feature is that Intuition supports multiple screens on the same CRT. 
Each screen normally fills the entire display (but may be less than full height), and 
each may have a different resolution and support a different colour palette. Screens 


may be pushed to the background or brought forward. They may also be pulled down 
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via the mouse to reveal the screen immediately behind. Screens may be 320 or 640 
pixels wide with a vertical resolution of 200 or 400 pixels. The 640 wide screen may 
have up to 16 of 4096 colours while the 320 wide screen may have up to 64 of 4096 
colours. There is a special ’hold-and-modify’ (HAM) mode which permits all 4096 
colours on a screen at once. Some picture digitizing products now support dithered 
displays of 100,000 apparent colours. (Dithering is a combination of juxtaposed 
different coloured dots that creates an illusion of still another single colour.) A 
screen may have a title and the title’s foreground and background colours may be 
set. 

Text and graphics are not written directly to a screen but to windows defined 
for a screen. Windows may vary in size and location, and may overlap. A window 
may in fact be a scrollable window over a large bit-map. Windows may have a title 
(which may change when the window is active), and the title’s foreground and 
background colours may be set. 

A window may be defined with different attributes. Special gadgets (small 
defined areas of a window selectable with the mouse) may be provided for changing 
the window size, closing the window, pushing the window behind all other windows, 
pulling the window to the top of all other windows, and indicating the horizontal 
and/or vertical size of the window with respect to its bit-map. A window may be 
made dragable by its title bar, defined without a border, or made a backdrop window 
which cannot be placed in front of other windows. 

A window may have associated with it a pull-down menu. The menu titles 
replace the screen title while the right mouse button is held down. Pointing to one 
of the menu titles pulls down a list of menu items. An item can be selected by 
moving the pointer over it and releasing the right mouse button. Any item may have 
a pop-up menu of sub-items associated with it. The sub-menu pops up when its 


menu item is highlighted. Sub-items are selected in the same manner as regular menu 
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items. Any item may have a single letter command associated with it. That is, the 
item may be selected by pressing a command key and the designated letter 
simultaneously. When selected an item may be highlighted by a predefined image, by 
complementing, or by being boxed. A check mark may be placed (or removed from) 
in front of the text of an item when it is selected. 

Programmer defined gadgets may be placed anywhere on a window. They have 
attributes of size, location, background colour, text colour, and border colour. They 
may be set as disabled (ghosted) or enabled. A predefined image may be associated 
with a gadget. Text (and its location) may also be assigned to a gadget. When a 
gadget is selected via the mouse it may be highlighted by complimenting, by being 
boxed, or with a previously defined image. A gadget may be set to automatically 
repeat without repeated clicks of the mouse. Or a gadget may have the toggle 
attribute where each time it is selected it is toggled on or off. 

There are three types of gadgets: boolean, string, and proportional. A boolean 
gadget is selected on or off. A string gadget defines a protected area for a single 
string input. Associated with a string gadget is a fixed size buffer that may be 
larger than the protected area and may have initial text placed in it for modification. 
The user may edit the string in the gadget (which supplies a cursor) and signal 
completion by pressing the RETURN key. A proportional gadget is set within a 
defined frame. It is moveable by the mouse pointer in either or both the horizontal 
and vertical directions. Its size may be set as a proportion of some partially visible 
object like a list. Its location is returned as a proportion of the size of its frame 
both horizontally and vertically. 

Two types of requesters are defined: alert and string. The system places a 
requester box in the centre of the screen and waits for one of the buttons (boolean 


gadgets) to be selected. An alert requester may have up to four lines of prompt text 
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and from one to three buttons. One of the buttons can be set as the default which 
gets selected by pressing the RETURN key. 

A string requester prompts the user with up to five lines of text. A string 
gadget with a buffer of up to 80 characters is provided for a string response. There 
are two buttons, one marked "OK" and the other "CANCEL". The foreground and 
background colours, and the inverse attribute may be set separately for each line of 
prompt text. 


A complete set of graphic tools are provided for drawing. 
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4. System Design 


The focus of this thesis is on the courseware management and sequence control 
aspects of CAI. However, these aspects are described in the context of a complete 
multi-user CAI environment. This environment is built around the ERAS authoring 
language (section 2.2.1). This chapter describes the design of the over all system as 
well as the visual authoring environment for this system. Chapter 5 describes the 
computer prototypes which were developed to illustrate the courseware management 
and sequence control aspects of this system in the context of a single-user authoring 
environment. 

The courseware management (section 4.3) and sequence control (section 4.4) 
aspects of the design were greatly influenced by the concepts of abstraction from 
computer science (section 3.1). The hierarchical structure of the courseware database 
and the modularity of the ERAS language allows for a "top-down" approach to design. 
"High level" abstractions can be created without the need to be concerned with 
implementation detaiis. This structure also provides for the scoping and visibility 
rules for objects in the database. 

Much of the design of the visual authoring environment (section 4.6) was 
inspired by some of the visual programming systems reviewed in section 3.2. In 
particular the Spatial Data Management System and the Program Visualization system, 
both developed at the Computer Corporation of America, influenced the design of the 
file card metaphor (section 4.6.1) and the tree structure editor (section 4.6.2) as 


means for accessing large databases and displaying the contents of these databases. 


4.1 Desirable Characteristics 
Listed below are seven characteristics that were felt to be desirable in the 


design of a modern computer-assisted instruction system. 
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Ease of Use - As the developers of Authorware (1989) state, there must be an 
effort to balance ease-of-use and power. This is reinforced by C.M. Brown’s (1988) 
Statement that "a critical step in defining the design philosophy for the user interface 
is to establish the appropriate balance of ease of learning, ease of use, and 


functionality" (p. 13). 


Transportability of System and Courseware - This CAI system and associated 
courseware are designed to be implemented on the Elf (Educational Language Facility) 
system (see appendix A). One of the primary goals of the design of the Elf system is 
that it be easily transported to different computer hardware systems and operating 


systems. 


Modularization of System and Courseware - By making the CAI system modular, 
new features may easily be added. For example, if an improved graphic display 
system becomes available, it could be substituted for the older system. Large scale 
CAI courseware projects should be easier to manage if developed in a modular fashion, 
particularly if many authors are involved. Modularity also supports the design level 


of courseware development by allowing a top-down development philosophy. 


Hierarchical Courseware Database - This would support both the organization of 
courses that use a hierarchical structure and the management of courseware 
development teams by allocating different sub-trees of the course under development 


to each member of the authoring team. 


Content Structure Reflected in Courseware - Often content is organized in a 
hierarchical structure. This can be reflected directly in the hierarchical structure of 


the courseware modules. 
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Generalizability of Interface - The user interface should have the same look and 
feel at all levels of system management and courseware development. For example, 


there should not be different rules for developing lessons, courses, or curricula. 


Operating System Transparency - Except for systems programmers, none of the 
other users of the CAI system should need to know anything about the underlying 
Operating system. In general, users should not be concerned about file formats, 
network protocols, or backup systems. The CAI system should look and feel the same 
to users whether it resides on a stand-alone microcomputer or on a large scale wide- 


area network. 


4.2 The System Environment 

The CAI environment envisaged is one that separates the control and content 
components of courseware. It allows for the modification and monitoring of the 
execution environment by a student model component (see Figure 2). The major focus 
is on the control component and to a much lesser extent on the content component. 
The student model component is not included in the design. 

This proposed CAI environment could be implemented on a wide range of 
systems, from a stand-alone microcomputer supporting a single author to a very large 
scale, wide-area network supporting a wide range of CAI users. The underlying CAI 
system must, however, be transparent to all users except systems programmers. That 
is, it should look and feel the same whether the user is at a microcomputer or a 
terminal attached to a wide-area network. Full implementation would require 
terminals with graphic user interfaces similar to those listed in section 3.4. 

A complete CAI system should have the following subsystems: 

1. Courseware development subsystem 


2. Courseware presentation subsystem 
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Figure 2. Courseware Components 
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Examination and testing subsystem 
Performance recording and analysis subsystem 
Registration subsystem 


Monitoring subsystem 


The design which follows allows for the inclusion and support of all these CAI 


subsystems, however, these components are not all included in the design. 


The system would support the following classes of users: 


ie 


Systems programmers - They are required to install and maintain the CAI 
system on the underlying hardware and operating system. They would be 
responsible for the system’s integrity including the backup of system 
software and courseware. They are the only users who would need to know 
the details of file and courseware storage. 

Managers - They are chiefly concerned with the registration subsystem. 
They register other users on the system and assign system access privileges. 
They also oversee the general management of courseware and course data. 
Authors - They are responsible for the development, evaluation, and 
maintenance of courseware and related course data. 

Instructors - They supervise students taking CAI instruction. They may 
have registration privileges for student users and/or classes (groups of 
student users taking the same courses). Instructors generally work with 
managers in the registration of courseware for use by students. They also 
control student access privileges to course components for review, browsing, 
and examinations. 

Proctors - They supervise students on the system and have access to the 
monitoring subsystem. 


Students - They take instruction via selected system courseware. 
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On a stand-alone microcomputer system one person might fulfil the role of all the 
first five user categories. On large systems, individuals are likely to be assigned to 


only one of the six categories of users. 


4.3 Courseware Management 

The organization and storage of all components in this CAI environment would 
be in a multi-branched, hierarchical tree structured database. The use of such a 
database permits any node in the tree to be an abstraction of the sub-tree for which 
it is the root. 

To a manager, this facilitates the control and management of the CAI system. 
For example, a university CAI system might allocate one branch of the site root to 
each faculty, each branch of each faculty node to a department within that faculty, 
and so on until individual courses were allocated. Large courses under development 
could be further broken down to the components for which each author was 
responsible. Production courses could be allocated to individual instructors for 
delivery to students. 

To an author, it may be used as a tool at the design stage of courseware 
development. This will be illustrated in the design discussion below and in the 


implementation chapter. 


4.3.1 LEVELs and ENTRY LEVELs 

Each node in this tree is termed a LEVEL. The root node is called the SITE 
ROOT LEVEL. A site may range from a stand-alone microcomputer to a wide-area 
network. The SITE ROOT LEVELs for the two implementations discussed in chapter 
5 are for a set of courses on (1) a multi-user minicomputer and (2) a stand-alone 


microcomputer. 
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Entry into this tree structure from the underlying computer system for the 
purposes of managing, editing, or executing components in the tree may only be done 
at specified LEVEL nodes termed ENTRY LEVELs (see Figure 3). That is, the 
registration subsystem of the CAI environment permits entry to the tree by specified 
registration privilege. For example, an author of a course would have entry and edit 
privileges at the ENTRY LEVEL of the course being created. This privilege then 
extends to all branches of the tree connected below that ENTRY LEVEL. A student 
would have entry and execution privileges at the ENTRY LEVEL of all courses 
registered to be taken. However, student access to some components may have 
special limitations (see section 4.3.5). In the above two examples, each ENTRY LEVEL 
would be the root of a course tree. A manager would have entry and management 
privileges at the ENTRY LEVEL for that part of the tree where that manager was 
responsible for registration of users and courseware. 

Ownership of each ENTRY LEVEL and all attached lower LEVELs in the tree is 
designated to a specified user who is registered as a manager, an instructor, or an 
author. A manager-owner may assign ownership of any branch of the sub-tree by 
designating an owned LEVEL as an ENTRY LEVEL and registering a user (manager, 
instructor, or author) as that ENTRY LEVEL’s owner. However, the manager retains 
senior ownership privilege and thus may deallocate ownership for that ENTRY LEVEL. 
There must be a site manager who owns the SITE ROOT LEVEL. Ownership also 
implies certain privileges (assigned at registration) which may include some, or all, of 
executing, creating, modifying, and deleting objects that exist at an owned LEVEL. 
The type and nature of these objects are discussed below. 

This tree structure for the CAI environment can be very small or very large 
depending on the nature of the organization involved. On a stand-alone 
microcomputer there may only be one owner, the site manager; only one ENTRY 


LEVEL, the SITE ROOT LEVEL; and a simple CAI environment of a single lesson. At 
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Figure 3. LEVELs and ENTRY LEVELs 
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the other extreme, the CAI environment may encompass a wide-area network of many 
computers On a university campus where the tree structure nodes are organized by 
faculties, departments, curricula, and courses. 

The implementations in chapter 5 have a SITE ROOT LEVEL and any number of 
"course" ENTRY LEVELs. There is a "course" registration system but no user 
registration system. All users have manager and author privileges. 

An owner may designate a generic name for all LEVELs in the tree that exist at 
the same depth. Each individual LEVEL also has a given name. The ENTRY LEVEL 
generic name and given name are assigned at registration. An author might assign all 
branches from the ENTRY LEVEL the generic name "Chapter" and give each LEVEL at 
that depth a chapter title as a given name. It is also recognized that an owner may 
want to use more than one generic name at the same depth. For example the author 
may wish to have both "Chapter" and "Quiz" used as generic names at the same depth 
in the tree. "Quiz" would thus be termed an alias for "Chapter". This concept of 
generic names (and their aliases) and given names for each LEVEL is illustrated in 
Figures 4 and 5. This part of the design is included in the implementations covered 
in chapter 5. 

4.3.2 Identifiers 

Each LEVEL contains specialized directories to objects of various kinds that are 
required for the execution of courseware within the CAI environment. Each object 
has an identifier. 

Identifiers are symbolic names for such objects as courses, course levels, 
modules, routines, functions, restart points, constants, types, and variables. The terms 
constant, type, and variable are used in a manner similar to their use in Pascal and 
Modula 2. (Syntax descriptions used in this thesis follow the Elf standard outlined in 
appendix A.) The syntax for an identifier is: 
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Figure 4. Example of Generic Level Names 
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Figure 5. Example Course Tree 
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<identifier> 
is weMltor ("abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz" 
"ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU VWXYZ" 
"_#$%") 
0 to 22 of ("abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz" 


"ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPORSTU VWXYZ" 
"0123456789" 
" #$% 2) . 


4.3.3 Scope of Identifiers 

The scope of identifiers is static and is similar to that used in Pascal and 
Modula 2. An identifier defined at one scope level is known at all lower scope levels 
but may be redefined at a lower level. For example, a NUMERIC variable, say, 
NumRight, when defined at one level, is known and may be referenced at that and all 
lower levels. However, at some lower level it may be redefined as, say, a LIST OF 
NUMERIC. Then the outer NumRight may not be referenced at that and lower levels 
because it has been replaced by the local NumRight. The outer NumRight still exists 
but may only be referenced when processing returns to the higher level. An object 
with an identifier that may be referenced is said to be visible. 

Thus the tree structure determines the scope of all identifiers. To an author, all 
identifiers in the tree structure above that author’s ENTRY LEVEL, for which access 
privilege (read and/or write) is permitted, are designated as at the system scope level. 
Care should be taken by users (with creation privilege) in redefining system constants, 
types, variables, routines, and functions as they would then lose access to them within 
their sub-tree. To assist inexperienced users, system identifiers could be protected 


from redefinition by the setting of a switch in the user’s registration record. 
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4.3.4 Case Sensitivity of Identifiers 

System level identifiers are case insensitive. When referenced, the author may 
type the alphabetics in either case. When listed, all system identifiers are in upper 
case. 

At the time a course is set up for an author it must be decided if the identifiers 
should be case sensitive or not. If they are case sensitive, whenever they are 
referenced the author must type the identifier in the correct case, that is, "NumRight’ 
would be a different identifier than ’Numright’. And, of course, they will be listed in 
upper and lower case. 

However, if the author decides that identifiers will be case insensitive, then 
when referenced they may be typed in either or both cases. The author may decide 
at anytime how course identifiers should appear in listings (on the screen or in print). 
The choices are uppercase, lowercase, or as typed when defined. This choice may be 
made for all classes of identifiers or for specified classes. The defaults are: 
variables in lower case, types and constants in upper case, and all others as typed 
when defined. 

For the prototype implementations all identifiers are case insensitive but are 


displayed as typed when defined. 


4.3.5 Restart Points and Control Modes 

A student may be in one of two modes: course control mode or student control 
mode. A restart point automatically generates either a course control mode or a 
student control mode restart record in the student’s restart record file. This restart 
record contains all the information the CAI system needs to properly restart the 
student at that point of the course. 

When in course control mode, the student’s flow through the course is 


completely controlled by the control component and the student model component. If 
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the student interrupts this normal course flow to back up, review, or browse, then 
student control mode is entered. This may affect performance recordings, module 
access, and exam entry as determined by the instructor. If the student signs-off from 
the computer system in student control mode then the student control mode restart 
record will be used to restart the student at the next sign-on. When the student 
selects to leave student control mode the course control mode restart record is used 
for restart at the last restart point passed while in course control mode. If a student 
signs-off while in course control mode, the course control mode restart record is used 
to restart the student at the next sign-on. 

An instructor may decide which, if any, of the student control sub-modes are 
available to the student. The back up sub-mode allows the student to back up to 
previous displays. The instructor may limit the number of previous displays through 
which the student may back up. Because of implementation restrictions, the system 
may also impose some upper limit as well. The review sub-mode allows the student 
to select for review any unlocked portion of the course that has been marked in the 
student’s records as having been completed. The browse sub-mode permits the student 
to select for review any unlocked portion of the course. The instructor may lock 
portions of the course, such as exam modules, to these last two sub-modes. The 
instructor also has control over permitting access to certain of the browse 
sub-mode’s features, such as access to correct answers, movement without responding 
to questions, etc. 

Restart points are both implicit and explicit. Entry into any LEVEL is an 
implicit restart point. The name of that LEVEL is the identifier for that restart 
point. Within any control or routine module, an author may explicitly insert a restart 
point. The label for that explicit restart point is appended to the LEVEL name (with 


an intervening dot) to become the qualified identifier for that restart point. 
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Since only an author mode is implemented in the prototypes, restart points and 


control modes are not included in the implementations described in chapter 5. 


4.4 Sequence Control 


As specified in section 2.2 (Expectations), the execution of this CAI environment 


is based on six predefined languages and their interpreters. These are: 


oO 


oO 


oO 


oO 


O 


O 


CONTROL 
CONTENT 
DISPLAY 
INPUT 
ANSWER 
MENU 


These languages were originally defined and implemented using the Elf System 


(appendix A) by Chiu (DISPLAY), Garraway (CONTROL and CONTENT), Higham 


(INPUT and MENU), and Nesbit (ANSWER) as part of the Educational Research 


Authoring System (ERAS) project under Hunka (1988a). 


Since these languages were only available on the DEC VAX Elf System, they 


could only participate in the VAX implementation given in chapter 5 and not in the 


AMIGA implementation. 


Objects, termed MODULES, written in one of these languages may exist in 


specialized directories (by module type) in each LEVEL node. For example, within a 
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LEVEL is a CONTENT DIRECTORY containing CONTENT MODULES written in the 


CONTENT LANGUAGE which may be executed by the CONTENT INTERPRETER. 
There is one exception; the CONTROL LANGUAGE may be used to write three types 


of modules: CONTROL MODULEs, ROUTINE MODULEs, and FUNCTION 


MODULEs. Each of these types of modules are executed by the CONTROL 


INTERPRETER. 
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The CONTROL LANGUAGE is a procedure type language which may be used to 
write algorithmic procedures and functions. It may be used to write support routines 
and functions as well as to control the order of selection of courseware content. 

Each instance of a LEVEL must have one and only one CONTROL MODULE. On 
invoking an instance of a LEVEL this CONTROL MODULE is executed. Any module 
written in the CONTROL LANGUAGE may call visible CONTENT MODULEs 
(Figure 6). ACONTROL MODULE may invoke an instance of a LEVEL at the next 
lower depth of the tree structure. When a module completes execution it returns 
control to the module that invoked it. 

ROUTINE MODULEs may be called from any type of module as support routines. 
FUNCTION MODULEs are called from within expressions and return either a 
NUMERIC or a STRING result. ROUTINE MODULEs and FUNCTION MODULEs 
may be recursively entered and are created in the same way as CONTROL MODULEs. 

The following control abstractions are supported by the CONTROL LANGUAGE: 

o LOOP... EXIT ... ENDLOOP 

o WHILE... ENDWHILE 

Oo REPEAT... UNTIL 

oO) .hORe TO: ISTEP... ENDFOR 

Oo 8 JE ELIF] 2 ECSE™.. ENDIF 

o CASE... WHEN ... OTHERWISE ... ENDCASE 
A formal specification of the CONTROL LANGUAGE is given in appendix C. 

The CONTENT LANGUAGE is provided for the structuring of CONTENT 
MODULEs. The presentation of information to the student and the processing of 
student responses to questions is handled by CONTENT MODULEs. A CONTENT 
MODULE presents the content of a small portion of a course in a linear sequence 
selected by the author. The elements in this sequence may be displays of text and 


graphics, the posing of questions, and the analysis of, classification of, and reprise 
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Figure 6. Module Invocation 
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to a student’s response. Intermediate computations and the calling of subroutines 
may also be done within a CONTENT MODULE. CONTENT MODULEs may be 
invoked by other CONTENT MODULEs, and by CONTROL and ROUTINE 
MODULES which control the general flow of a student through a course. 

A CONTENT MODULE may call DISPLAY MODULEs, INPUT MODULEs, 
ANSWER MODULEs and MENU MODULEs. A CONTENT MODULE may also 
contain unnamed blocks of code written in the DISPLAY, INPUT, ANSWER, or 
MENU LANGUAGES. A formal specification of the CONTENT LANGUAGE is 
given in appendix D. 

The ANSWER LANGUAGE, in addition to providing the means to judge a 
student’s answer, also provides a special intrinsic branching structure that assists the 
author in providing control over feedback and other actions that are conditional on 
the student’s response. A partial specification of the ANSWER LANGUAGE is 
provided in appendix E. 

The DISPLAY LANGUAGE provides for the control of all text, graphic, 
animation, audio, and video presentations. The INPUT LANGUAGE provides for the 
control of student input from the keyboard and from pointing and selecting devices. 
The MENU LANGUAGE provides for special formatting and selecting features 
necessary for menu presentation and selection, and multiple choice type questions. 

All MODULEs may take parameters of both call-by-value and call-by-reference. 
Formal parameters may provide for default values or default references. MODULEs 
may define local constants and variables, and may reference any visible routine, 
function, constant, type, or variable. The scope of local constants and variables is 
local to the MODULE and are unknown to locally referenced MODULEs unless passed 
to them by reference. 

As was stated above, each instance of a LEVEL must contain one and only one 


CONTROL MODULE. In addition it may contain a number of directories to other 
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types of objects. One of these is the NEXT LEVEL DIRECTORY that contains entries 
that point to all LEVELs that branch from this node of the tree. All the other 
directories point to MODULEs or data objects that are defined for this LEVEL. The 
basic directories for modules are: CONTENT, DISPLAY, INPUT, ANSWER, MENU, 
ROUTINE, and FUNCTION. There are directories that point to definitions of TYPES, 
VARIABLES, and CONSTANTS. Other directories may be defined for data objects 
such as text, drawings, pictures, or graphs which could be referenced from DISPLAY 
MODULEs. The LEVEL may contain other objects that participate in the scope rules 
of the CAI environment, such as default display attributes or display screen 

definitions. The system may install other types of directories to support courseware 


development, such as video discs. 


4.5 Computation 

An important feature of the CAI environment, that is sometimes neglected, is 
provision of a powerful computation capability. This requires the ability to define 
data types, both simple and complex, and variables and constants of defined and 
predefined types. An expression evaluation language is also required. 

The predefined computation aspect of the ERAS language was part of the DEC 
VAX implementation. It is described here as an example of what might be part of a 
complete CAI system. An alternate, more powerful, type specification is suggested in 
section 6.3. 

The ERAS language supports two simple types: NUMERIC (three decimal place 
fixed point real) and STRING (maximum length of 32,767 characters). Two type 
constructors are supported: RECORD and LIST. A complete formal specification for 
type, variable, and constant declarations as well as a general description of the 
assignment statement and expression evaluator is given in appendix B. A formal 


specification of the assignment statement and expressions is given in appendix C. 
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Identifiers for types, variables, and constants may be declared at any point in 
the authoring process simply by the author requesting the declaration mode. This may 
be done automatically if the author references an identifier that is undeclared. 
Declarations at any scope level may be created, viewed, or modified. This was 
partially implemented in the DEC VAX prototype and not implemented at all on the 


AMIGA prototype since the ERAS interpreters were not available on that platform. 


4.5.1 Variables and Constants 

Variables are named references to locations in memory which may contain values 
pertaining to some type. These values may change during program execution. 
Variables must be declared as belonging to some type before being referenced. Space 
allocation is done at execution time on entering the MODULE or LEVEL where the 
variable is declared. Variable space is deallocated on exit from the MODULE or 
LEVEL where it was declared. A variable may not change its type during execution. 

Constants are named data items whose values are established at author time and 


cannot be changed at execution time. 


4.6 Visual Authoring 

Using a traditional CAI language like NATAL, the author would write a lesson in 
NATAL source code using a text editor, then compile the code with a NATAL 
compiler. If the compiler finds any syntax errors it is necessary for the author to 
return to the editor to correct the errors and then compile the code again. This 
process is repeated until all syntax errors have been removed. Next, the author must 
link runtime libraries to the compiled object code before viewing the results. If the 
lesson does not work as expected, again the author must return to the editor to make 


changes to the source code and start the process once more. When the lesson is 
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finished the text editor must again be used to edit a course map file that manages all 
the lessons in the author’s course. 

This tedious process is replaced in a visual authoring environment by a graphic 
interface that should represent the CAI system in a way that is meaningful to the 
non-programming author. This section describes, in a general way, the graphic 
interface needed for the CAI system specified above. 

The primary user interface is represented by a file card metaphor to portray the 
CAI system. This is supplemented by five other graphic interfaces that perform 
special duties. The first of these is used to traverse and manipulate the tree 
structure of the courseware management aspect of the system. The second is used to 
represent and edit the Pascal-like control structures of the CONTROL LANGUAGE and 
the statements of the other languages. The third graphic interface is used to display 
and build numeric and string expressions, and assignment statements. The fourth 
interface is used to build the presentation displays that would be seen by the student. 
The last interface is used by systems programmers to examine and maintain the 
objects of the system which are represented in the traditional desk top metaphor. 

In all of the above graphic interfaces, objects may be selected for some action. 
The available actions can be accessed from pull down menus or selection buttons. 
The more frequently used actions would be available via function keys and/or by 
pressing a command key plus a single mnemonic key. Those actions available at all 
times would be in the left most menus. Listed items that are not available would be 
ghosted. If a menu item has a keyboard equivalent, this would be displayed in the 
pull down menu. 

Error conditions are reported to the user in a manner that is appropriate to the 
type of user. For example, the same type of run-time error would be reported 
differently to an author and a student. To the author, the error report would provide 


advice and information to correct the error. To the student, it would provide advice 
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on how to proceed if possible or who to advise if unable to proceed. All errors are 
recorded in an error report file for later reference. 

There is a designated HELP key. This must be the labeled HELP key if one 
exists. The equivalent HELP function is always available from the left most pull down 


menu. Help information is context sensitive. 


4.6.1 File Card Metaphor 

In this system colour is used to highlight titles, choices, and selection buttons. 
Each file card displays relevant data needed by the author plus labeled selection 
buttons. Buttons that are inactive are ghosted. An inactive documentation or 
directory button indicates that there is no documentation or the directory is empty. 
The "Create" drop down menu allows for these items to be created. Once created the 
corresponding button becomes active. 

When an author signs-on to the computer system the author’s ENTRY LEVEL file 
card is presented. This card allows access to general course documentation, generic 
name editing, and the course root level. 

Access to the documentation editor is obtained by selecting the "Documentation" 
button. Selecting the "Generic Names” button allows the author to create, view, or 
edit the generic names for the course LEVELs. By selecting the "ROOT LEVEL" 
button the author goes directly to the LEVEL file card for the ROOT LEVEL of the 
courseware being authored. However, menu selection allows direct entry to the tree 
structure interface and access to all LEVELs of the course. The ROOT LEVEL file 
card replaces the ENTRY LEVEL file card. 

A LEVEL file card gives access to all directories for that LEVEL plus internal 
documentation, display and screen setting defaults (used by the DISPLAY 
LANGUAGEB), and the CONTROL MODULE for that LEVEL. Selecting the 
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"Control" button, allows the author to edit the control module’s statements, formal 
parameters, local constants, local variables, or documentation. 

From the LEVEL card any of the directories for that LEVEL may be selected. 
The buttons for empty directories are ghosted. The "Next Level" directory is for all 
LEVEL’s that branch from this LEVEL. Selecting one of these would place a new 
LEVEL file card on top of the present one but it would be one row down and one 
column to the right (cascaded) so as to expose the hierarchical path to that LEVEL. 

A directory may list its contents in either alphabetical order or logical order (an 
order decided upon by the author). The choice is made by a menu selection. Items 
may only be selected from the alphabetic list directory. However, the logic list 
directory is more powerful in that it also allows the changing of the logical order of 
the items, the insertion of new items, and the deletion or renaming of items. Items 
may be selected for editing, or to be copied or moved to a transfer buffer to be 
pasted in a directory of the same type at another LEVEL. 

Selecting an item from the CONTENT DIRECTORY, for example, would allow 
the author to edit that content module’s statements, formal parameters, local 
constants, local variables, or documentation. 

One of the pull-down menus is the EX/T menu. It is used to leave the current 
file card by selecting one of the items in that menu. The items indicate to what file 
card exit is desired. The choices are current module, current directory, current level, 
back one level, root level, entry level, and system. Inappropriate choices are ghosted. 
If changes have been made to the current file card, a requester pops up asking to 
confirm that the changes are to be recorded. It is also possible to recover previous 
versions of the file card. The number of previous versions that are retained is set at 
registration and may be limited by the particular implementation. Using the mouse, 
the author may also point to and click on visible LEVEL file cards to move directly 


to the selected LEVEL. 
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The file-card metaphor for courseware management was implemented in both 


prototypes. These are described, with screen representations, in the next chapter. 


4.6.2 Tree Structure Editor 

Although the file-card editor presents graphically the path to the current LEVEL 
via the cascaded display of the file-cards for all previous LEVELs, this does not show 
the relationship of the current node (LEVEL) in the tree to the nodes in the 
immediate vicinity. This is the role of the tree structure editor. 

In this editor the current node is displayed in the centre of the screen as a 
node label. A node label is presented graphically in a form similar to an address 
label. Each node label has three lines which show the generic name and logical order 
number of the node, the given name for the node, and the version number and the 
date of the last modification of the node. 

Immediately above and below the label for the current node are displayed the 
labels of its sister nodes, if any, in their logical order with respect to the current 
node. To the right of the label for the current node is a scrollable table of node 
labels of all the daughter nodes to the current node. By menu selection this table 
may list the daughter nodes in either alphabetical order or logical order. Immediately 
to the left of the label for the current node is displayed the label for its parent 
node, unless the current node is the root node. Above and below the parent node are 
displayed the labels of its sister nodes, if any, in their logical order with respect to 
the parent node. 

Any visible node may be highlighted for some action by using the mouse to point 
to and click on the node’s label. The ’Cancel’ action removes the highlighting of the 
clicked on label and re-highlights the previously highlighted label. The ’Select’ action 
brings the node to the centre of the screen, making it the current node. This causes 


an immediate rearrangement of the labels on the screen. The ’Enter’ action makes 
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the selected node the current node, switches the display to the file-card editor which 
presents the node’s file-card in its path’s cascaded display. 

Buttons are provided to scroll the table of daughter node labels up or down one 
node at a time, to page up or page down a screen length of the table, or to move 
directly to the top or the bottom of the table. 

In addition to the ’Cancel’, ’Select’, and ’Enter’ actions, other action buttons are 
available for the daughter nodes. The ’Delete’ action causes a requester to appear to 
confirm or cancel the deletion of the highlighted node. The ’Delete’ button is 
ghosted if the selected node is not a leaf node. The Move’ action puts the 
highlighted node in a transfer buffer so that it may be inserted elsewhere in the 
tree. The transfer buffer is maintained between authoring sessions. The ’Move’ 
button is ghosted if the transfer buffer is occupied. The Insert’ action allows the 
author to insert before the selected node either the node in the transfer buffer or a 
new node. If this is anew node a requester asks for the generic name and the given 
name for the new node. The table of daughter nodes always ends with a dummy label 
marking the end of the table. This may be selected for the ’Insert’ action. The 
’Move’ and ’Insert’ actions are only available when the table lists the daughter nodes 
in logical order. 

By menu selection the author may move between the file-card editor and the 
tree structure editor. The current node determines the display presented after the 
move from one editor to the other. 

The tree structure editor was implemented in the AMIGA prototype and is 


described, with screen representations, in the next chapter. 


4.6.3 Other Editors 
When an author selects to edit the statements of a module, the control structure 


editor is invoked. This editor allows the author to insert, delete, move, copy, and 
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{15 
modify statements. It permits the author to view statements using both graphic (icon) 
type models and text models. The author may also restrict the depth of control 
structure nesting to be displayed. The amount of information displayed for each 
statement may be restricted so that more statements may be displayed on one screen. 

Any statement may be selected for expansion. For example, if the author 
selected (or created) a CONTENT CALL statement a MODULE CALL requester file 
card would pop up displaying (or requesting) the name of the module to be called and 
a selector for the actual parameters. 

The expression editor is invoked when an assignment statement is selected, or 
whenever an expression is needed such as for an actual parameter. This editor 
permits the creation and modification of expressions in standard algebraic form. This 
includes the use of terms and factors made up of complex numerators and 
denominators. 

Using the pull down menus an author may request to search for visible variables, 
constants, or functions. When an expression is parsed any unknown variables are 
highlighted and the author is permitted to create the variable as a local variable or at 
some visible LEVEL of the tree. The use of a function name invokes a FUNCTION 
CALL file card similar toa MODULE CALL file card. 

The display editor allows the author to interactively build the student display in 
an environment similar to those used for page layouts in desktop publishing software. 
This editor would have access to graphic, video, sound, and animation editors. 

The control structure, expression, and display editors are not part of the 
prototypes developed for this thesis research. 

The systems editor is used by systems programmers to examine and maintain the 
objects of the CAI system which are represented as icons in the traditional desk top 
metaphor. This editor may not be used to create objects but just examine them. It 


does, however, permit the systems programmer access to documentation and text 
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editors. This editor was developed in the AMIGA prototype and is described in the 


next chapter. 


5. Prototype Implementations 


5.1 The Elf System and the Commodore AMIGA 

To demonstrate the feasibility of the design described in the previous chapter, 
two implementations of part of the courseware management and sequence control 
aspects of the CAI system have been completed. 

The initial work was done on a Digital Equipment (DEC) VAX 11/780 
super-minicomputer using the Elf (Educational language facility) system development 
environment. Elf was under development at the Division of Educational Research 
Services, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta. A brief description of the Elf 
System is given in Appendix A. 

Interpreters for the six languages that constitute the Educational Research 
Authoring System (ERAS) (Hunka, 1988a) were fully implemented in Elf and formed 
the basis for the prototype implementation described below. (The Elf Language is 
used to describe the syntax of the ERAS CONTROL, CONTENT, and ANSWER 
languages in appendices B to E.) 

The internal control structures for the CAI system were completed in Elf. 
Preliminary authoring and run-time environments were also implemented in Elf. These 
are described in the sections 5.2 to 5.5. Unfortunately, development work on Elf was 
interrupted, because of financial restraints at the University of Alberta, before the 
Elf graphic user interface could be fully implemented. This allowed only the file card 
interface to be attempted in Elf. The Elf System and all work developed on it 
became unavailable for further research when the DEC VAX of the Division of 
Educational Research Services was permanently shut down. The file card interface 
was only partially completed before the shut down of the VAX computer. Examples of 


the Elf interface, with descriptions, are presented in sections 5.6 and 5.7. 
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A more complete demonstration of the desired interface was developed on a 
Commodore AMIGA 500 with an A590 hard drive and one megabyte of memory. This 
prototype made use of the features of the AM/GA’s graphic user interface, Intuition, 
described in section 3.4. Programming was done in GFA Structured BASIC, version 3.5 
(Engels, Gorgens, & Ostrowski, 1988) with extensions from Extend, version 1.3 
(Highway, 1989). GFA BASIC with Extend provided the necessary tools for the easy 
building of the interface prototype. Examples of the AMIGA interface, with 
descriptions, are presented in sections 5.8 to 5.12. The hierarchical directory 
structure of the AMIGA operating system was used to emulate the Elf media (see 
section 5.2) and data structures used in the original implementation of the CAI 


system. 


5.2 Courseware Storage 

Figure 7 is a diagram of the logical structure of the visual authoring 
environment as developed in Elf. The editors are used to build, display and modify 
the Elf data structures that hold the control and content components of the 
courseware. The interpreters for the CAI languages are used to translate the 
information in these same data structures to present the curriculum materials to the 
author as a student would see them. 

Elf data structures are used to describe and store all elements of the CAI system 
and courseware. These data structures are kept in special Elf files called media. 
Media are dynamically created in memory and saved as relocatable blocks of memory. 
Data structures in a media are linked logically to each other by abstraction, an Elf 
device similar to a pointer. Whereas a pointer in a language like Modula 2 contains a 
memory address, an Elf abstraction contains information to locate a data object in a 


media. Each media has a root structure that is abstracted as the entry abstraction 
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Figure 7. Visual Authoring Environment 
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whenever a media file is opened and read into memory. This root structure is used 
to access all other structures in the media, either directly or indirectly, by 
abstraction. 

The STORAGE MEDIA in Figure 7 are the Elf media that hold the CAI system’s 
tree structured database and related courseware data. Every sub-tree in this CAI 
System associated with an ENTRY LEVEL is stored in its own Elf media file. There is 
at least one such media, the site root media, that contains the SITE ROOT LEVEL. A 
branch of the tree that points to an ENTRY LEVEL actually points to the media file 
for that sub-tree. The size limit of an Elf media is implementation dependent. 

All curriculum information needed for the control and content of a course is 


stored in Elf data structures which, in turn, are stored in Elf media. 


5.3 The Run-time System 

The run-time environment is stack based. The execution stack frames (Figure 7) 
are Elf data structures in an Elf media and are dynamically linked by Elf abstraction. 
Saving this media completely preserves the run-time environment. It is this media 
that is placed in the student’s restart record file. 

On entering a LEVEL, a LEVEL stack frame and a module stack frame (for that 
LEVEL’s CONTROL MODULE) are pushed onto the execution stack (Figure 8). The 
LEVEL stack frame abstracts each of the following data structures: (1) the stack 
frame of the invoking LEVEL, (2) the LEVEL’s own courseware data structure, (3) the 
run-time storage of its variables, and (4) its CONTROL MODULP’s stack frame. 

When a module of any type is invoked, a module stack frame is pushed onto the 
stack. A module stack frame abstracts each of the following data structures: (1) the 
module stack frame of the invoking module, (2) the module’s own courseware data 


structure, (3) the run-time storage of its local variables, (4) the data structure of the 
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Figure 8. Execution Stack 
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next statement of this module to be executed, and (5) the LEVEL stack frame for 
the LEVEL to which it belongs. 

This stack system provides control over the scope and visibility of all identifiers. 
For example, when a variable is referenced it is first searched for in the current 
module’s stack frame. If not found, the LEVEL stack frame abstracted by that 
module’s stack frame is used to continue the search. If not there, the LEVEL stack 
frame one level above is invoked, and so on, until the system LEVEL stack frame is 
reached. If the identifier is not located there an error condition is raised. 

After a module stack frame has been pushed on to the stack, its parameters and 
local variables are initialised and the appropriate ERAS language interpreter is invoked 
to interpret the execution codes that are stored in its courseware data structures. 

Once all its statements have been executed, which could have included calls to other 
LEVELs and modules, its stack frame is popped from the stack. If the module was a 
CONTROL MODULE then its LEVEL stack frame is also popped. Control is then 
returned to the module that invoked it. 


5.4 The Editors 

The Elf system provides a special editor for media files. It permits the creation, 
deletion, and modification of the data structures in a media. To use this editor a 
systems programmer, using the Elf edit specification language, creates an edit 
specification that describes the data structures to be edited, the method of displaying 
and modifying these structures, the organization of the media, and the interpretation 
of the keyboard. 

Different edit specifications may be made for the same type of media, thus 
providing different views of the same media. For example, one view might be 
simplified for a beginning author while another may be quite complex for a systems 


programmer debugging the media’s organization. 
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The file card metaphor in the Elf prototype is implemented by one of these edit 
specifications. Every file card in the file card metaphor represents externally the 
contents of an internal data structure. For example, when an author selects "Control" 
from a LEVEL file card, a CONTROL MODULE file card appears. This indicates that 
internally an Elf data structure that represents a LEVEL abstracts a data structure 
that represents a CONTROL MODULE. 

The Elf version of the file card metaphor was partially completed and is 
described in section 5.7. A final version of the file card metaphor was developed on 
the AMIGA and is described in section 5.10. 

The expression editor and the control structure editor, which included the 
display editor, were not part of this thesis research. The tree structure editor and 
the systems editor were not completed as part of the Elf prototype but were 


developed as part of the AMIGA prototype (see sections 5.11 and 5.12). 


5.5 The Authoring Environment 

During an authoring session the run-time execution stack is always maintained 
down to the current LEVEL of editing or execution. Thus an author may switch 
freely between editing and executing the course. When executing a course, the author 
may interrupt execution, move up or down the stack and select to edit any MODULE 
or LEVEL that is reached. Execution resumes at the MODULE or LEVEL that was 
edited. 

When editing a course the author may select to execute the MODULE or LEVEL 
being edited knowing that it will be executed in the run-time environment that would 
exist under normal execution. 

This method also permits the checking for the existence of referenced 
identifiers. For example, an author creates a CONTENT CALL statement in a 


CONTROL MODULE. A requester file card pops up requesting the name of the 
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CONTENT MODULE to be called. The stack can be used to display the names of 
visible modules, or a name can be typed in and then searched for in the stack. If it 
is found, the author is informed of its generic and given names and asked to confirm 
that this is the required module. If it is, that module’s use count is incremented and 
the author is prompted for any actual parameters needed to match the called module’s 
formal parameters. 

If the desired module is not found, the author is prompted to create an empty 
module in a CONTENT DIRECTORY within the present scope. This module’s location 
is stored in a reminder file for the author to later reference as a module that must 
be completed. 

Every time an object is referenced its use count is incremented. Whenever it is 
de-referenced, i.e. the calling statement is deleted, its use count is decremented. 

Only when its use count is zero is an author allowed to delete the object. This 


prevents dangling references. 


5.6 The Elf Interface 

As was mentioned in section 5.1 above, the first attempt to implement the file 
card metaphor for the CAI system used an early version of the Elf graphic user 
interface. This implementation verified the internal control design of the authoring 
environment as described above but could not incorporate all the desired features 
available in the more popular desktop type graphic user interfaces. For completeness, 
the original file card metaphor, as implemented in Elf, is described in this section and 
the following section. The full courseware management aspect of the CAI system’s 
interface design was developed on the AMIGA and is described in sections 5.8 to 
Dalle 

The Elf graphic user interface had a multi-level design and was intended to be 


terminal independent. It was first implemented for the DEC Gigi colour graphics 
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terminal which at the time was the only available terminal on the Division of 
Educational Research Services’ VAX computer. This terminal could interpret graphic 
commands sent from the host VAX 11/780 mini-computer via serial (RS232) connection. 
It could display structured graphics in eight colours. The Gigi terminal did not, 
however, support a pointing device such as a mouse. 

Each file card of the file card metaphor represented an Elf data structure and 
was displayed as a rectangular box of some fixed size. If a file card had a 
subordinate relationship to an underlying file card, then this relationship was shown 
by having the subordinate file card displayed completely inside the parent’s file card 
box. Headings, variable data and SELECT buttons could be displayed in a file card. 
Colour was used to highlight file cards of different types and to show the 
relationships among headings within a file card. Variable data were always displayed 
in one colour and SELECT buttons in another. However, colour information was 
redundant. 

Variable data were of two classes. System variable data was set by the system 
and could not be altered by the author. Examples of system data are version 
numbers, creation dates, and modification dates. Author variable data could be altered 
by the author. Identifiers, comment text, and numeric expressions are examples of 
author data. 

The Gigi’s numeric keypad was interpreted by the Elf media editor as a set of 
edit function keys. These were used to move a cursor from object to object on the 
current file card and to create, select, or delete objects. The destination objects 
were either author variable data fields or SELECT buttons. If the ENTER key was 
pressed while the cursor was on a SELECT button, the object named in the button’s 
heading was selected. The object was, in fact, an Elf abstraction "pointing" to 
another Elf data structure. If the data structure existed then a file card that 


represented that data structure would be displayed and that file card would become 
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the current file card. If the data structure did not exist then it was first created, 
attached to the current data structure by Elf abstraction, and then a file card for the 
data structure was displayed. Two keys could be used to leave a file card and return 
to the parent file card. The EXIT key was used if any modifications to the current 
file card were to be retained, while the QUIT key was used to leave the file card 
unaltered. 


5.7 The Elf File card Metaphor 

When an author entered an ENTRY LEVEL the Elf media for that entry level was 
loaded into memory, the screen was erased, and a media file card (Screen 1) was 
presented. This file card displayed the media name, version number, creation date, 
and the date of the last modification. All of these were set by the system. 

SELECT buttons were available to move to other file cards. Three of these 
buttons would select a small text editor file card for internal documentation of the 
author’s name and address or for a comment on the purpose of this entry level. An 
author’s address file card is shown in Screen 2. 

By selecting "Generic Names" the author could create and modify the generic 
names, or their aliases, for each level within the subtree controlled by this ENTRY 
LEVEL (Screen 3). Each "Generic_level" file card permitted the author to edit the 
generic name, select any number of aliases for the generic name, make a comment 
about that level of the tree, or select the "Generic_level" file card for the next level. 
Screen 3 shows a cascade of the first four "Generic_level" file cards inside the Media 
file card. 

From the Media file card the author could select to enter the "Entry LEVEL". 
This produced a LEVEL file card one row down and one column to the right (Screen 
4). This was the root level for the ENTRY LEVEL’s subtree. (In the AMIGA 


implementation there was a change in nomenclature. The Media file card was renamed 
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Screen 1. Elf Media File card 
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Screen 2. Internal Documentation Editor 
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Screen 3. Generic Level File cards 
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Screen 4. LEVEL File card 
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the ENTRY LEVEL file card and the "Entry LEVEL" button was renamed the "ROOT 
LEVEL" button.) The LEVEL file card gave the author access to all data structures 
abstracted by an instance of a LEVEL data structure. 

The "Next Level" button selected a directory list of all daughter LEVELs of the 
current LEVEL. If one of these daughter LEVELs was selected its LEVEL file card 
would be displayed one row down and one column to the right in a cascade fashion 
similar to that shown in Screen 3. In this way the author could descend the various 
branches of the tree structure. 

A LEVEL file card displayed the LEVEL’s generic and given names and SELECT 
buttons for all directories attached to the LEVEL, the CONTROL module for the 
LEVEL, display and screen default settings, and LEVEL documentation text. There 
were four classes of directories. The "Next Level" class had only one member and 
this directory was discussed above. The "Modules" class had four directories listing 
CONTENT modules, DISPLAY modules, INPUT modules, and ANSWER modules. The 
"Data" class had four directories listing type definitions, variable declarations, 
constant definitions, and FUNCTION modules. The "Support" class had four 
directories listing ROUTINE modules, text files, drawing definitions, and graph 
definitions. From the LEVEL file card various objects could be selected for creation, 


examination, modification, or deletion. 


5.8 The AMIGA Interface 

In the AMIGA prototype the CAI system is referred to by the name of the set 
of original languages underlying the design: ERAS - Educational Research Authoring 
System. The complete coureseware management aspect of the CAI system’s interface 
design was implemented. This included the file card editor, the tree structure editor, 
and the system editor. There is no user registration subsystem. All users have 


system, manager, and author privileges. 
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As in the Elf prototype colour is used to highlight information, but is redundant. 
Details of colour use will be provided in the descriptions of each editor. Each editor 
uses a different background colour: the file card editor uses light grey, the tree 
structure editor uses tan, and the system editor uses light blue. The use of light 
background colours, with strong contrasting colours for text, follows the 
recommendations of C.M. Brown (1988). These three particular background colours 
were selected on the basis of their observed popularity on other software products 
widely used on the AMIGA. Many of today’s software products allow the user to 
adjust the colour palette to the user’s own taste and this feature could be added to 
this implementation. 

The SITE ROOT LEVEL is named ERAS (Screen 5) and can have any number of 
daughter ENTRY LEVELs. These ENTRY LEVELs have the generic name "Course". On 
entry to the SITE ROOT LEVEL the ERAS system file card is displayed. This file 
card displays the following icons which may be selected by “double clicking" on them 
with the mouse pointer: 

Register - Provides manager access to the ENTRY LEVEL registration 

subsystem. 

ERASAuthor - Provides author access to all ENTRY LEVELs via the file card 

editor and the tree structure editor. 

Courses - Provides systems programmer access to all ENTRY LEVELS via 

the system editor. 

Icons - Provides systems programmer access to system editor icon designs 

and the icon editor. 

GFABasic - Provides systems programmer access to the GFABasic/Extend 


program development environment. 
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Screen 5. ERAS System File card 


The registration subsystem allows managers to register new ENTRY LEVELs as 
daughters to the ERAS SITE ROOT LEVEL. These have the generic name "Course". 
When a new ENTRY LEVEL is created, its given name is first verified as being 
unique, then the manager is prompted to enter the author’s name, address, phone 
number(s), etc. The system then creates an ENTRY LEVEL data structure, with the 
given name of the new "Course", which is abstracted by the SITE ROOT LEVEL 
(Figure 9). In turn, the new ENTRY LEVEL abstracts its own LEVEL data structure 
named "ROOT" and an "Info" data structure that holds the "Course" version number, 
creation date/time stamp, last modification date/time stamp, and the author’s name 
and registration data. The "ROOT" LEVEL abstracts an empty CONTROL MODULE 
data structure and an "Info" data structure for its version number and creation and 


modification date/time stamps. 


5.9 The Menus and the List Selector 
Before describing the file card and tree structure editors, two tools used in the 
authoring environment will be introduced. These are the pull down menu system and 


the list selector. 


5.9.1 The Pull Down Menus 

The same pull down menus are available at all times to the author during the 
authoring session. When the menu button (the right button) on the mouse is 
depressed and held down the title bar at the top of the screen changes to a menu bar 
with a list of menu titles. The menu bar titles are: Project, Exit to, Edit, Create, 
Directory, and Print. Placing the mouse pointer over one of these titles causes a 
list of menu items for that menu to drop down. The mouse pointer can be moved 
down the list causing any item pointed to, to become highlighted. Some menu items, 


when highlighted, display pop up sub-menus whose items may also be highlighted. 
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Figure 9. New "Course" Structures 
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Releasing the menu button on the mouse while an item or sub-item is highlighted 
causes that item to be selected and the system to take an appropriate action. See 
Screen 14 for an example of a pull down menu. 

Table 3 lists all the pull down menus and sub-menus. In the table, a capital 
letter in italics following a menu item indicates that that item can be selected 
directly from the keyboard by holding down a command key (the right AMIGA key) 
and pressing that letter key. On the screen this is indicated by displaying an icon 
for the command key followed by the capital letter. The letter has a mnemonic 
relationship to the menu item. A menu item followed by ">>" indicates that that item 
has a pop up sub-menu. 

Menu items that are inactive are ghosted. All items in the "Project" menu are 
always active. Selecting the "Run" item invokes the student execution mode at the 
LEVEL being edited. The second item is used to switch between the file card editor 
and the tree structure editor. While in the file card editor it displays "Tree Editor 
T", and in the tree structure editor it displays "File cards F". Selecting "Quit" 
causes a requester to pop up with the question "Save changes?" and three buttons: 
"Yes", "No", and "Cancel". Selecting "Yes" or "No" causes the system to take the 
appropriate action and then exit to the ERAS system file card. Selecting "Cancel" 
causes the "Quit" operation to be abandoned. Selecting the "About" menu item 
displays one or two file cards with the author’s name and registration data. Selecting 
"Help" or pressing the Help key brings up the help system. (The help system was not 
part of the prototype implementation.) The "Recover" item allows the author to 
abandon changes made to the LEVEL or module being edited and replace that data 
object with an earlier saved version. Selecting this item causes a confirmation 
requester to pop up. 

The "Exit to” and "Create" menus will be discussed as part of the file card 


editor. The "Edit" menu and the first three items of the "Directory" menu will be 
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Table 3. Pull Down Menus 


Project Exit to Edit 
Run R Module M Transfer 
Tree Editor T Directory D Clone 
Quit Q Level LE Empty 
About Previous Ie 
Help Root O 
Recover Entry E 
System 
Create Directory Print 
Documentation Alphabetical Module 
Generic Logical Level >> 
Next Level Edit Data 
Modules >> ToC >> All 
Content 1 ToC >> 
Display 2 1 
Input ie 2 
Answer all tlese 
Menu all 
Data >> 
Types 
Variables 
Constants 
Functions 
Support >> 
Routines 
Text files 
Drawings 
Graphs 


Pictures 
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discussed as part of the list selector. The "ToC >>" menu item of the "Directory" 
menu is used to display a "Table of Contents" type list of LEVEL generic names, 
logical order numbers, and given names starting at the current level. The sub-menu 
items determine the depth of the listing: "1" displays one level, "2" displays two 
levels, "n..." interrogates the author for a whole number and displays that number of 
levels, and "all" displays all levels. The "Print" menu was not part of the prototype 
implementation but is intended to provide a flexible and formatted listing facility of 
modules, data definitions, and tables of contents in any future development. 

5.9.2 The List Selector 

The list selector is invoked by the file card editor to create, list, move, rename, 
delete, or select identifiers of some specific type. Examples of its use are shown on 
Screens 6, 9, and 11. It is sometimes accompanied by an auxiliary list to the right as 
in Screens 9 and 11. Both the list selector and auxiliary list have a descriptive title 
bar. The current identifier is highlighted in inverse video and is the identifier upon 
which actions may be taken as outlined below. A different identifier may be selected 
to be the current identifier by moving the mouse pointer over the desired identifier 
and pressing the select (left) mouse button. The list of identifiers is terminated by a 
dummy identifier: "END OF LIST". This "identifier" may be made the current 
identifier for the "Insert" action described below. 

If the list of identifiers is too long to display on one screen then the three 
"gadgets" on the right side of the list selector can be used to move up and down the 
list. The two "arrow" gadgets can be selected to move up or down one item at a 
time. However, holding down the select button causes the list to scroll. The third 
gadget is called a "proportional" gadget. It displays a rectangular "slider" that 
graphically shows that proportion of the list that is currently displayed. Clicking 


above or below the slider moves the list one screen-full up or down. "Dragging" the 
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slider with the mouse pointer also allows the displayed portion of the list to be 
changed. 

The list selector can operate in three modes: alphabetical, logical, and edit. The 
mode is designated by selecting one of the first three menu items in the "Directory" 
menu (Table 3). The current mode is indicated by a small "check mark" in front of 
the corresponding menu item. The logical mode is the default. In the logical and 
edit modes the author determines the order of the identifiers in the list. In these 
modes the author may insert new identifiers anywhere in the list and may move 
identifiers to new positions in the list. Using the "Edit" menu the author may 
"Transfer" or "Clone" an identifier (and its data object) to the corresponding list 
selector in another LEVEL. In the edit mode the author may also rename or delete 
an identifier. An identifier, and its corresponding data object, may only be deleted if 
its use count is zero or, for a LEVEL, it is a leaf node. In the alphabetical mode the 
identifiers are listed in alphabetical order. In all modes an identifer may be selected 
and passed to the file card editor for some further action. 

There are four action buttons at the bottom of the list selector: Select, Move, 
Insert, and Cancel. In alphabetical mode (as in Screen 6) the "Move" and "Insert" 
buttons are inactive (ghosted) since these operations are not permitted in this mode. 
Whenever the "END OF LIST" dummy identifier is made the current identifer, the 
"Select" and "Move" buttons are inactive since these operations are not possible on 
this "identifier". In edit mode the "Select" button is renamed "Edit" and the "Cancel" 
button is renamed "Exit". 

Clicking on "Select" closes the list selector and passes the current identifier to 
the file card editor for further action. Clicking on the "Cancel/Exit" button closes 
the list selector and abandons the invoking operation of the file card editor. 

The action of the "Move" button depends on the settings in the "Edit" menu of 


Table 3. If both the "Transfer" and "Clone" menu items are off (no "check mark" in 
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front of them) then the move operation is within the list selector. If either is on 

then the operation is between corresponding list selectors of other LEVELs. 

"Transfer" and "Clone" are mutually exclusive boolean switches, that is, they may both 
not be on. They are toggled on and off by normal menu selection. If one is toggled 

on the other is automatically switched off. The default is both off. 

The following describes what happens when the "Move" button is clicked on. 
For the within selector move, the current identifer is removed from the list and 
placed in a temporary buffer. The "Select/Edit" and "Move" buttons are made inactive 
since only one move operation may proceed at a time. Another current identifier may 
then be selected on the list. By clicking on the "Insert" button, the moved identifier 
is inserted in front of the current identifier and becomes the new current identifier. 
The "Select/Edit" and "Move" buttons are then made active again. If the temporary 
buffer contains an identifier when "Cancel/Exit" is clicked on, that identifier is 
inserted in front of the current identifier before the list selector is closed. 

For the "Transfer" move, the current identifier is removed from the list and it 
and its data object are placed in a permanent buffer. For the "Clone" move, the 
current identifier is not removed from the list but a complete copy of its data object 
along with its name is placed in the permanent buffer. This buffer is saved between 
sessions. The "Transfer" and "Clone" menu items are removed from the "Edit" menu 
and replaced in the menu list by the type name and identifier of the data object in 
the permanent buffer. This acts as a reminder to the author of what is in the 
buffer and prevents further between selector moves until the data object in the buffer 
is inserted into another list. The buffer may also be emptied by selecting "Empty 
Buffer" from the "Edit" menu. Once the buffer is empty the "Transfer" and "Clone" 
menu items are restored. 

A new identifier may only be inserted into a list when the "Move" button is 


active, that is, when there is nothing in the temporary buffer. When the "Insert" 
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button is clicked on, a string requester pops up into which the author may type the 
name of the new identifier. If the identifier is unique to the list it is inserted in 
front of the current identifier and becomes the new current identifier. If it is not 
unique the author is informed by a pop up "alert" message. If the list is full the 
author is also informed by a pop up "alert" message. 

If the "Edit" button is clicked on, the list selector is closed and a requester 
pops up naming the current identifier and displaying three buttons: Select, Rename, 
and Delete. The action of the "Select" button is the same as for the logical mode. 
If the "Rename" button is clicked on, a string requester pops up with the identifier 
displayed. The identifier then may be edited. If a null string is returned then the 
identifier remains unchanged. Otherwise, the new identifier is checked for uniqueness 
in the list before allowing the old identifier to be changed. An "alert" message 
advises the author if the proposed new identifier name is not unique. Two actions 
are possible if the "Delete" button is clicked on. If the data object may be deleted 
then a requester pops up to confirm the deletion. If it may not be deleted an "alert" 


message pops up to give the reason why deletion is denied. 


5.10 The File card Editor 

After "double clicking" on the ERASAuthor icon in the ERAS system file card, 
the author enters the file card editor which presents a grey background screen titled 
"Educational Research Authoring System - Course Filecards". On this screen is 
displayed a list selector with the title "Select Course" and an alphabetical list of all 
the ENTRY LEVELs of the SITE ROOT LEVEL (Screen 6). 

After selecting one of the "Courses" the list selector is replaced by the course’s 
ENTRY LEVEL file card (Screen 7) with a title displaying "Course:" followed by the 


course name and version number. On the card is the creation and modification 
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Screen 6. Course Selection 
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Screen 7. ENTRY LEVEL File Card 


date/time stamps for the ENTRY LEVEL and three buttons: Generic Names, 
Documentation, and Root Level. 

If there are no generic names defined then the "Generic Names" button will be 
inactive (ghosted) and the "Generic" menu item in the "Create" menu will be active. 
Otherwise, the reverse will be true. 

If no documentation file has been created then the "Documentation" button will 
be inactive and the "Documentation" menu item in the "Create" menu will be active. 
Otherwise, again, the reverse will be true. All other items in the "Create" menu will 
be inactive since they do not apply to the ENTRY LEVEL. 

The "Root Level" button is always active. 

To create generic names or documentation, the author would select the 
appropriate item from the "Create" menu. To edit existing generic names or 
documentation the appropriate button would be click on. 

Selecting "Documentation" brings up a system text editor that may be used to 
create and modify a documentation file of unlimited length. The file is automatically 
loaded on entry to the text editor and saved on exiting back to the file card editor. 

Selecting "Generic Names" causes a requester to pop up (Screen 8). It has the 
title "Generic Levels - Identifiers" and three buttons: Edit, List, and Print. One of 
these must be selected. Their actions are each explained below. After the selected 
action is completed the author is returned to the ENTRY LEVEL file card. 

Clicking on the "List" button brings up a file card, with the same title as the 
requester, that gives a "Table of Contents" type list of all generic names and their 
aliases. Screen 9 presents an example. This example shows a "Course" that is made 
up of "Units" and "Exams", with "Units" made up of "Topics" and "Tests", "Topics" 


made up of "Lessons", "Practices" and "Quizzes", "Lessons" made up of "Sections", 
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"Practices" made up of "Problems", "Quizzes" made up of "Questions", "Tests" made up 


of "Questions", and "Exams" made up of "Parts" which, in turn, are made up of 
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Screen 8. Generic Names Requester 
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Screen 9. Generic Names List 


"Questions". Clicking on the "Print" button prints this list of generic names and 
their aliases on the system printer. 

Clicking on the "Edit" button brings up a list selector and a companion auxiliary 
list (Screen 10). The title of the auxiliary list is "Generic Levels & Names". During 
the editing session it displays the current path down the generic names tree structure. 
The title of the list selector is the name of the current generic tree node followed by 
the level depth. The list selector is used to create and modify the generic name and 
its aliases descending from that node. The first name in the logical list is the 
generic name for the next level. It is followed by zero or more aliases. Selecting a 
name from the list causes a move down that branch of the generic names tree. 
Clicking on "Cancel" produces a move up the tree one level to the parent node and 
eventually to the ENTRY LEVEL file card. Screen 10 shows the display after 
descending the tree structure shown in Screen 9 to the generic name "Topic" at level 
2 of the tree. The level below "Topic" has the generic name "Lesson" which has two 
aliases, "Practice" and "Quiz". 

Clicking on the "Root Level" button of the ENTRY LEVEL file card causes a 
LEVEL file card to replace the ENTRY LEVEL file card (Screen 11). This is the root 
level for the "Course". The title of the file card is "Course:" followed by the course 
name. The title of all other LEVEL file cards is the generic name for that level, 
followed by the level’s logical order number, a colon, and the level’s given name (see 
Screen 13). 

The top line of each LEVEL file card displays the creation and modification 
date/time stamps for that level. Below this are two blue background rectangles 
outlined in yellow. The rectangle on the left displays the level depth number, the 


level’s version number, and buttons to select all non-directory data objects belonging 


to this level: Control, Defaults, Screen, and Documentation. As in the ENTRY LEVEL 


file card, the "Documentation" button may be inactive if no documentation file has 
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Screen 10. Generic Name Creation 
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Screen 11, LEVEL File Card 


been created for this level. The "Control" button leads to the CONTROL MODULE 
for this level while the "Defaults" and "Screen" buttons lead to settings and switches 
used by the DISPLAY language. The "Control", "Defaults", and "Screen" buttons are 
always active. 

The rectangle on the right contains buttons to all directories belonging to this 
level. This rectangle has a button for the "Next Level" directory and three sub- 
rectangles, outlined in green, titled Modules, Data, and Support. The "Modules" sub- 
rectangle has buttons for the Content, Display, Input, Answer, and Menu directories. 
The "Data" sub-rectangle has buttons for the Types, Variables, Constants, and 
Functions directories. The "Support" sub-rectangle has buttons for the Routines, 
Text, Drawings, Graphs, and Pictures directories. These directory names also appear 
in the "Create" menu. The button of an empty directory will be inactive while its 
corresponding menu item will be active. Likewise, the button of a non-empty 


directory will be active and its corresponding menu item will be inactive. While in a 


LEVEL file card, the "Generic" menu item will always be inactive since generic names 


may only be created while in the ENTRY LEVEL file card. 

To create an object in an empty directory the author selects the appropriate 
item from the "Create" menu. This will open the directory to allow a new object to 
be created. To edit an existing data object a click on the appropriate directory 
button would be made. This will bring up a list selector containing the identifiers for 
all objects in that directory. From this list selector the desired object may be 
selected. 

Screen 12 demonstrates this for the "Next Level" directory. Before this screen 


the author had descended the course tree structure by selecting "Unit 2: Logarithms" 
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from the course’s "Next Level" directory, then "Topic 3: Laws" from Logarithms’ "Next 


Level" directory. When the author selected Laws’ "Next Level" directory a list 


selector and a companion auxiliary list appeared as in Screen 12. 
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Screen 12. Next Level Selector 


152 

The title of the auxiliary list is "Generic Path & Local Names". Above the 
double line is the level depth numbers and generic names for all levels for the 
current level and above. Below the double line is the index number and name for the 
next level’s generic name and its aliases. This shows the generic name to be "Lesson" 
(index 0), alias 1 to be "Practice" and alias 2 to be "Quiz". (Refer back to Screens 8 
and 9.) 

The title of the list selector is "Next Level list". A number before an identifier 
is the index to an alias generic name for that object. A number outside of the range 
of alias indexes is treated as zero. Since this is a logical list the generic name, 
logical order number, and given name for each object at the next level would be: 
Lesson 1: Derive_the_Laws, Lesson 2: Apply_the_Laws, Practice 1: Log_Laws, and Quiz 
1: Log_Laws. "2 Log_Laws" is shown as the current identifier. After clicking on the 
"Select" button a LEVEL file card for "Quiz 1: Log_Laws" would appear cascaded one 
row down and one column to the right as in Screen 13. 

The author may click on any visible LEVEL file card to move back up the tree 
to that level. The author may also use the "Exit to" menu (Screen 14). The "Module" 
menu item is only used when editing some aspect of a module. Selecting it causes a 
return to the module’s file card. Selecting the "Directory" menu item causes a return 
to the most recently used directory list selector. The "Level" menu item is only used 
when editing an object belonging to a level. Selecting it causes a return to the 
current LEVEL file card. Selecting the "Previous" menu item causes the current 
LEVEL file card to be removed and reinstates the previous LEVEL file card. 
Selecting the "Root" menu item causes all file cards except the root LEVEL file card 
to be removed. Selecting the "Entry" menu item causes all file cards to be removed 
and reinstates the ENTRY LEVEL file card. Selecting the "System" menu item causes 


an exit from the file card editor to the ERAS System file card. This is the same 
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Screen 13. Cascade of LEVEL File Cards 
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Screen 14. "Exit to" Menu 
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action as the "Quit" menu item in the "Project" menu. The "Exit to" menu is context 


sensitive. Only those menu items that could be selected are active. 


5.11 The Tree Structure Editor 

If the author was on Screen 14, with the current LEVEL being "Topic 3: Laws", 
and selected "Tree Editor" from the "Project" menu then Screen 15 would appear. 
This is the tree structure editor. It has a tan coloured background and the title 
"Educational Research Authoring System - Course Structure". 

Each LEVEL data object is represented by an "address label" type selector. This 
selector design allows the greatest number of tree nodes to be displayed at one time 
on a medium resolution screen with a minimum amount of data displayed for each 
node. The first line of each label displays the generic name and logical order number 
for the LEVEL, the middle line displays the given name, and the bottom line shows 
the version number and last modification date. The label in the centre of the screen 
is the current LEVEL and is highlighted in yellow. 

The labels above and below the current LEVEL are the siblings of the current 
LEVEL shown in their logical order relationship to it. The label immediately to the 
left of the current LEVEL is the parent LEVEL to the current LEVEL. The labels 
above and below the parent LEVEL are the siblings of the parent LEVEL shown in 
their logical order relationship to it. With a medium resolution screen, at most, four 
siblings, two above and two below, can be displayed. 

To the right of the current LEVEL is a rectangle with a red border. Inside this 
rectangle are labels for up to five of the daughter LEVELs to the current LEVEL. 
They may be either in logical order or alphabetical order depending on the settings in 
the "Directory" menu. The complete list of daughter LEVELs may be moved up and 
down in the rectangle by the six right-most buttons at the bottom of the screen. 


The two "arrow" buttons move the list one label at a time. The "PgUp" and "PgDn" 
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Screen 15. Tree Structure Editor 


157 
buttons shift the list five labels at a time. The "Top" and "End" buttons move the 
display to the top and the bottom of the list. 

Figure 10 illustrates the internal data structures used to produce the tree 
structure editor display shown in Screen 15. The "Display" matrix is an array of 
pointers into the "Labels" lists that contain the actual character data that is displayed 
in each "label" of the tree structure editor screen display. For example, the "a" in 
the "Display" matrix points to the "a" in the left most "Labels" list that contains the 
character strings for the "Unit 1: Polynomial Functions" selector. The "b" contains 
the strings for "Unit 2: Logarithms" which represents the parent node to the current 
node which, in turn, is represented by "g" in the second "Labels" list and stands for 
the strings for "Topic 3: Laws". The "Next Labels" list contains the strings for all 
the daughter nodes of the current node. The "j" represents the strings for "Lesson 2: 
Apply the Laws", and so on. A null pointer is represented by a zero in Figure 10. 
The "Display" matrix is scanned by a screen generation procedure that fetches the 
strings from the "Labels" lists and writes each "label" selector to its appropriate 
position on the screen. A null pointer causes any previous "label" in that position to 
be erased from the screen. 

The "Stack Frames" of Figure 10 represent the "LEVEL Stack Frames" of Figure 
8. Each "LEVEL Stack Frame" contains, among other data and pointers, the LEVEL’s 
"Title", which is used when producing the cascade of LEVEL file cards in the file 
card editor. It also contains a pointer to a "Labels" list containing the label display 
character strings for that LEVEL and all its siblings in the tree database. The 
"Index" is an offset into the "Labels" list to the display strings for this particular 
LEVEL. 

Any visible label on the tree structure editor display may be clicked on to 
become the "action" label. The "action" label is highlighted in blue. The six left- 


most buttons at the bottom of the screen are the "action" buttons and act on the 
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Figure 10. Tree Display Stack Frames and Label Lists 
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"action" label. Selecting the "Enter" button causes the LEVEL represented by the 
“action” label to become the current LEVEL and switches the display to the file card 
editor with the new current LEVEL in its proper cascaded file card presentation. 
Selecting the "Select" button also causes the LEVEL represented by the "action" label 
to become the current LEVEL, but places its label in the centre of the tree structure 
editor display, and properly adjusts the displayed labels to show the new relationships. 
Selecting the "Cancel" button removes the highlighting from the new "action" label 
and highlights the previous "action" label. The "Cancel" button then becomes 
inactive until another label is clicked on. That is, only the information for one 
previous selection is kept by the editor. 

Whenever the current LEVEL is changed the stack is updated to reflect the 
change, the "Display" matrix is then updated, and, if in the tree structure editor, the 
screen display is regenerated. 

The "Delete", "Move", and "Insert" buttons work only with the daughter labels in 
the red rectangle. They work in exactly the same way as the corresponding buttons 
of the list selector, including their interactions with the "Edit" and "Directory" menus. 

If it is inappropriate for a button to be used then it is made inactive and 
ghosted. For example, if no label has been clicked on to be the "action" label then 
the six left-most buttons are inactive. If the "action" label is outside the red 
rectangle then the "Delete", "Move", and "Insert" buttons are inactive. If the 
daughter labels are at the top of the list then the "up-arrow", "PgUp" and "Top" 
buttons are inactive. If the daughter labels are at the bottom of the list then the 
"down-arrow", "PgDn" and "End" buttons are inactive. If a daughter "action" label is 
not the label for a leaf node then the "Delete" button is inactive. If the daughter 
list is in alphabetical order then the "Move" and "Insert" buttons are inactive since 
these actions are only permitted on logical lists where the order of items may be 


changed and new items inserted. 
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While in the tree structure editor the "Tree Editor" menu item of the EPrOvECt. 
menu is changed to the "File Cards" menu item. Selecting this item transfers control 
to the file card editor. On the screen, the cascade of LEVEL file cards is produced 
by descending the stack from the ROOT LEVEL stack frame through all the LEVEL 
stack frames and creating a blank LEVEL file card for each LEVEL with just the 
"Title" of the LEVEL displayed at the top of the file card. When the current LEVEL 
stack frame is reached, a complete LEVEL file card for the current LEVEL is 
produced at the end of the cascaded display. 

In the "Exit to" menu the "Previous", "Root", "Entry", and "System" menu items 
may be active. Selecting "Previous" makes the parent LEVEL the current LEVEL, 
places its label in the centre of the screen, and adjusts all the labels appropriately. 
Selecting "Root" makes the root LEVEL the current LEVEL, places its label in the 
centre of the screen, and adjusts all the labels appropriately. Selecting "Entry" 
causes an exit from the tree structure editor and reinstates the ENTRY LEVEL file 


card. Selecting "System" causes an exit to the ERAS system file card. 


5.12 The Systems Editor 

The systems editor is used by the systems programmer for system maintenance 
and debugging. It has a blue background and the title "ERAS". The ERAS system file 
card (Screen 5) is the first window of the systems editor. Icons in a window 
represent data objects that are abstracted from the data object whose window is 
displayed. Double clicking on an icon causes a window representing that icon to be 
opened on which are displayed icons for data objects abstracted by that object. The 
title of a window is the name of the object it represents. 

Selecting the "Courses" icon from the ERAS system file card (window) opens a 
window with file drawer icons for each ENTRY LEVEL (Screen 16). Double clicking 
on an ENTRY LEVEL icon opens an ENTRY LEVEL window (Screen 17). The “Doc 
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Screen 16. "Courses" Window 
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Screen 17. ENTRY LEVEL Window 
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File" icon is used to represent the "Info" record and the "Documentation" file. 
Selecting "Info" displays the course version number, creation and modification 
date/time stamps, and the author registration data. Selecting "Documentation" allows 
for the editing of the documentation file with the system text editor. The "ROOT" 
file drawer icon represents the course root LEVEL. 

The "List" scroll icons contain lists of identifiers used by the list selector. The 
small drawer icons hold objects named in the related "Lists". The "Generic" icons 
represent the first level of the generic names tree structure. Screen 17 shows the 
windows opened after selecting "Generics", "Units", and "Topics" in that order. 
Compare this to the list in Screen 9 that shows a "Course" made up of "Units","Units" 
made up of "Topics", and "Topics" made up of "Lessons", "Practices", and "Quizzes". 
Selecting any "List" icon displays the identifiers in the list in their logical order. 

Selecting "ROOT" opens a LEVEL window (Screen 18). A "module" scroll icon is 
used to represent a module data object. All LEVELs have a CONTROL module. Every 
active directory would have a "List" icon for the identifiers in the directory. The 
"NextLevel" list is shown. File drawer icons represent each LEVEL data object 
abstracted from the displayed LEVEL window. 

As in any desk top metaphor the systems programmer has considerable freedom 
in resizing widows, positioning windows, closing windows, and moving icons. This 
freedom must be supported by a firm knowledge of the relationships of all data 


objects that make up the ERAS system. 
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Screen 18. LEVEL Window 


6. Conclusions and Assessment 


6.1 Expectations Attained 
The expectations for this thesis research are specified in section 2.2. These 
were summarised in that section as follows: 
Given a predefined CAI authoring language, the task is to define and 
implement the following: (1) a hierarchical tree structured database to hold 
the courseware modules and data specified for the given language, and (2) a 
visual authoring environment to support the creation and modification of 
the objects contained in this database. For this research the authoring 
environment will not include the creation and modification of the language 


Statements or the data items other than what is needed to demonstrate the 
viability of the system. 


The ERAS Authoring Language of the Educational Research Authoring System was 
chosen as the predefined authoring language for this research since it was designed to 
have its language modules and supporting data definitions reside in a hierarchical 
database. Interpreters for the six ERAS sub-languages had been implemented in the 
Elf (Educational Language Facility) system development environment which was under 
development at the Division of Educational Research Services, Faculty of Education, 
University of Alberta. 

The curtailment of the development of the Elf System because of financial 
restraints in the Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, severely restricted the 
completion of this research. Since the predefined CAI authoring language was 
implemented on the Elf system, it was originally expected that this research project 
would be completed on the Elf system. A critical component of Elf, the graphic user 
interface, was only partially implemented for the Digital Equipment (DEC) Gigi colour 
graphic terminal when the Elf project had to be moved from the decommissioned DEC 


VAX 11/780 mini-computer of the Division of Educational Research Services to the 
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Apple Macintosh II microcomputer. This new implementation of Elf was still under 
development and not available to complete this thesis research. 

The courseware storage mechanism, the run-time system and part of the 
authoring environment were completed in Elf on the DEC VAX before use of this 
system was withdrawn. The final demonstration of the visual authoring environment 
was completed on a Commodore AMIGA microcomputer using GFABasic with Extend 
and the Intuition graphic user interface of the AM/GA operating system. Prototypes 
of the user interface for the file card and tree structure editors were completed on 
the AMIGA. A desk top metaphor viewer of the courseware storage system was also 
developed on the AMIGA. 

Chapter 4 outlined the design of the research project for a multi-user large 
scale system. Chapter 5 described the implementations of two single-user prototypes, 
one in Elf on the DEC VAX and one on the AMIGA. 

The expectations for the hierarchical courseware database were specified in 
section 2.2.2. The database was designed by using Elf media files and Elf data 
structures. These were linked together to form the tree structure with Elf 
abstractions. This form was fully implemented in the Elf prototype and emulated in 
the AMIGA prototype by making use of the hierarchical structure of the AMIGA’s file 
directory system. Each "Course" was created with an entry node and a root node. 

An entry node was termed an ENTRY LEVEL. 

The database was a multi-branch tree structure. Each node in the tree was 
termed a LEVEL. Only leaf nodes could be deleted and any node except a root node 
could be moved to become the daughter of any other node. An author could traverse 
the branches of the tree in either direction during an authoring session. 

At the ENTRY LEVEL an author could define and modify a set of generic names 
for each level of the tree below the root LEVEL attached to that ENTRY LEVEL. 


Each generic name could have any number of aliases. The author supplied each node 
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in the tree with its own given name. The branches from a node had a logical order 
determined by the author. New branches could be inserted at any place in this order 
and the order of existing branches could be changed. Each branch from a node could 
be referred to by its generic name and logical order number or by its given name. 

Each LEVEL had its own Control Module (of the ERAS language) and could have 
a "Next Level" directory of branches from that LEVEL. A LEVEL could have any or 
all of the typed directories listed in Table 2 of section 2.2.2. These directories were 
created and deleted automatically when the first object for a directory was created 
and when the last object was deleted. All of the directories of Table 2 were provided 
for in both prototypes but were implemented only in the Elf prototype. Their internal 
structure is similar to that of the "Next Level" directory which was fully developed in 
both prototypes. 

The scope and visibility of all identifiers was determined by the location of the 
object it named in the tree. This was enforced by the stack structure of the run- 
time system. A control module for a LEVEL could only invoke a control module of a 
LEVEL that was a branch from its own LEVEL. LEVEL stack frames were pushed 
onto the stack and linked by abstraction while descending the tree and popped from 
the stack when ascending the tree. Each LEVEL stack frame abstracted all 
directories belonging to that LEVEL. This permitted identifiers to be searched for 
first at the local LEVEL and then at each LEVEL up the stack. 

Internal documentation text could be attached to each LEVEL data object and 
could be edited whenever the author was at that LEVEL during an authoring session. 

The expectations for the visual authoring environment were specified in section 
2.2.3. Two visual authoring modes were created, a tree structure editor and a file 
card editor. 

The tree structure editor was only implemented in the AMIGA prototype. It was 


a window that could be moved over any part of the course tree structure. Each node 
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in the tree was represented by an "address label" icon that displayed the node’s 
generic name, logical order number, given name, version number, and last modification 
date. 

The hierarchy of the tree was represented by three columns of node labels with 
up to five labels visible in each column. The label in the centre of the screen 
represented the current node. Its immediate logical sister nodes were represented by 
labels above and below it. The label to the left represented its parent node with the 
parent’s sister node labels displayed above and below it in the first column. The last 
column was used to display labels for the current node’s daughter nodes. This column 
could be scrolled to display all the daughter nodes. 

Any visible node could be selected to be the current node or to be entered for 
modification. A drop down menu selection could be used to make either the current 
parent node or the root node the current node. Any daughter node that was also a 
leaf node could be deleted. A daughter node, along with its sub-tree, could be placed 
into a buffer and inserted elsewhere in the tree. New nodes could be created and 
inserted anywhere in the set of daughter nodes. New nodes required the specification 
of its generic name, which could be defaulted, and its given name. 

The file card editor was implemented in both the Elf prototype on the DEC VAX 
and in the AMIGA prototype. A file card was used to represent a LEVEL data object. 
These were displayed in a cascade of file cards that illustrated the relative position 
of the LEVEL in the tree structured database. Each LEVEL file card displayed the 
data and selection buttons specified in the expectations of section 2.2.3. 

When a directory button was selected a file card for that directory was 
displayed. The identifiers in the directory could be listed in either logical or 
alphabetical order. This was determined by a switch set in a pull down menu. An 
item could be selected for modification, deletion, logical order change, or movement to 


another directory of the same type in another node. A new item could be inserted 
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anywhere in the logical list. All directory types were supported in the Elf prototype 
but only the "Next Level" directory type was implemented in the AMIGA prototype. 
The management system was the same for all directory types but the AMIGA 
prototype did not have access to the ERAS interpreters so there was no way for the 
directories to be tested other than the "Next Level" directory which was directly part 
of the creation of the tree structure database. 

Authoring functions on the Elf prototype were implemented by cursor movement, 
controlled by arrow cursor control keys, and a function selection keypad. A diagram 
of the keypad could be displayed showing the layout and names of the function keys. 
Authoring functions on the AMIGA prototype were implemented by use of a mouse 
controlled screen pointer, screen selection buttons, and pull down menus. Menu items 
and selection buttons that were not currently active were ghosted and would not 
become highlighted when pointed to. 

The author could point to and select any visible file card from the cascade of 
file cards to make it the currently displayed and active file card. Using pull down 
menus the author could also move to the current directory file card, the previous 
level file card, the root level file card, the entry level file card, the tree structure 
editor, or the system. 

Since the ERAS sub-language interpreters were only available in Elf on the DEC 
VAX, only the Elf prototype had a run-time environment. The run-time stack was 
maintained throughout the authoring session. The author could move freely between 
editing and executing the course. Execution could be interrupted and the author 
could move up and down the run-time stack and select to edit any LEVEL data object 
abstracted by the stack frames. Contents of variables abstracted by stack frames 


could also be examined. 
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6.2 Conclusions 

One might define, for the computer-assisted instruction (CAI) system designer, 
what might be called an historical imperative: 

To provide the subject matter expert and instructional designer the most 

effective and efficient CAI authoring tools possible within the current limits 

of hardware availability and software development theory and practice. 

It has been the pursuit of this goal that has motivated this research. 

A review of the historical development of CAI from the creative breakthrough in 
1958, through the replication period [1959-66], the empirical period [1967-74], the 
theoretical period [1975-82], and the automation period [1983-90] was carried out. 
The evolution of the sequence control and courseware management aspects of CAI 
languages and authoring systems was examined. These two aspects are the focus of 
this thesis. It was found that almost all CAI languages and authoring systems tend to 
provide a two level system of management and control: a within-file system and a 
separate and distinct between-file system. It was concluded that a more unified 
multi-level system of management and control features ina CAI system would 
enhance courseware organization, design and development. Ideas for the design of a 
large scale CAI system were also contributed from the following areas of computer 
science: the concept of abstraction, visual programming, human-computer interaction, 
and graphical user interfaces. 

The design of a large scale, multi-user CAI system was proposed based on a 
modular CAI language, ERAS, which has six sub-languages: CONTROL, CONTENT, 
DISPLAY, INPUT, ANSWER, and MENU. The system supported a hierarchical 
courseware data base and a visual authoring environment. It was designed to have a 
unified look and feel for all classes of users, to incorporate features that support user 


and courseware registration, and to assist authors at the design stage of courseware 


development. 
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Two single user prototypes were developed to test some of the design features 


and the user interface. 


6.3 Assessment 

An obvious advantage of the approach used in this research is that the system 
allows the author to visualize the relationships among the various courseware 
components. This is especially useful during the design stage of courseware 
development. 

One of the necessary tools that needed to be developed for this research project 
was an identifier list editor and selector. The original editor made use of the Elf list 
data structure to maintain various lists of identifiers and to abstract the data objects 
associated with each identifier. The AM/GA version made use of the Intuition 
windows, boolean gadgets, and proportional gadget to maintain the list display. The 
identifier lists were stored in logical order in sequential files on disk and brought 
into main memory when required. GFABasic has a built in quicksort algorithm that 
was used to sort lists into alphabetical order when required. This list editor and 
selector is described in section 5.9.2. 

The Elf abstraction mechanism for dynamically linking data objects and the Elf 
media structure for dynamically creating data objects in relocatable blocks of storable 
memory proved to be invaluable tools for the implementation of the thesis research 
design. These tools were successfully emulated on the AMIGA by using the 
hierarchical directory structure of the AMIGA’s operating system. This meant that 
the courseware database was dynamically created and modified on secondary storage 
leaving primary memory free to develop modules and to maintain a system of pointers 
into the tree structure. During authoring, data on all tree nodes that could be 


reached by moving up the tree from the current node were maintained on a stack in 
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primary memory. This allowed the tree structure editor to rapidly display the node 
data as the author moved about the tree database. 
The techniques used on the AMIGA could be used to port this CAI system to any 
platform that supports a hierarchical directory structure on secondary storage and has 


a graphic user interface. 


6.4 Future Research 

One of the weaknesses of the design given in this thesis is the computation 
aspect. The stated objective was to provide a "powerful computation capability" (see 
section 4.5). Although useful for many types of applications, having only one numeric 
type (three decimal place fixed point real) and only two type constructors, RECORD 
(with no pointer type) and LIST, could limit an author’s flexibility in designing some 
types of courseware. 

The STRING type provided is based on the very powerful Elf STRING type and 
is more than adequate for the CAI environment. 

Ultimately, the author should have access to facilities similar to those offered by 
the more advanced languages like Modula-2. Modula-2 offers the scalar types of 
INTEGER, CARDINAL, REAL, BOOLEAN, and CHARacter as well as enumeration 
types and subrange types. It also provides type constructors for ARRAYs, 
RECORDs, SETs, and POINTERs. 

Section 3.1 suggested the usefulness of abstract data types in a CAI environment. 
Abstract data types are also necessary for object oriented programming. They could 
be implemented in the design proposed in this thesis by a new construction called a 
PACKAGE. (Since module is used in this design in a way that differs from its use in 
Modula-2, the name package has been borrowed from Ada.) Each instance of a 
LEVEL could contain a directory of PACKAGEs. A PACKAGE would EXPORT 
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an opaque type and a set of operations on that type. The implementation of the type 
and its operations would be hidden from those IMPORTing them. PACKAGEs 
would obey the scoping rules of the hierarchical system. As in Modula-2, objects 
could be EXPORTed from a PACKAGE as a qualified or an unqualified identifier. 
That is, an object EXPORTed as a qualified identifier would need its name prefixed by 
the PACKAGE name. 

As soon as the new version of Elf and its graphic user interface are completed 
on the Macintosh II, the software developed as part of this thesis research should be 
ported from the VAX and AMIGA implementations to the Macintosh II and integrated. 
When Elf provides network facilities, a multi-user version of this research project 
(with an integrated registration system) should be implemented. 

The validity of the system for the development and delivery of courseware needs 
to be ascertained. Because of the stated goals of the design, this would have to be a 
long term project. Authors, both experienced and inexperienced, would have to 
develop courseware on the system and have it tested by students. The observations 
of all users would be used in an iterative process of step-by-step evaluation and 


improvement leading to the use of the system in large scale multi-author CAI projects. 
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Appendix A Elf - The Educational Language Facility 


developed at 
Division of Educational Research Services 
Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


Edmonton, CANADA 


this description by 
A.R. Davis and R.W.T. Garraway 


The Educational Language Facility (Elf) is a systems programming environment 
intended for educators to use for the development of Computer-Assisted Learning 
systems. Such systems could also be applied to the field of Computer-Based Training 
in business and the military. 


Elf System Components 

The Elf programming environment consists of the following components: 

o ._ The Elf language used to create interpreters. (These may be interpreters 
for existing computer languages, newly designed languages, application 
specific languages, or support systems.) 

o __ A data specification language used to define simple to complex data types. 

o Acompiler for the Elf language. (This is currently a batch compiler but an 
interactive/visual incremental compiler is now under development.) 

o Amachine independent systems environment in which Elf specified 


interpreters are used. 
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o A machine dependent interface module, with complete debugging facilities, 
that "runs" the environment and the interpreters. (Currently, one has been 
developed for the Digital Equipment VAX and another is under development 
for the Macintosh II.) 
o A terminal independent multi-font and graphic window facility. 


re) A window oriented text editor. 


History of Elf Development 

The Elf system has been under development by computer science and education 
specialists since November 1980. The first production system (version 4) came on line 
in July 1982. A higher performance production system (version 5) commenced 
operations in January 1984. When financial support for the DEC VAX facility in the 
Division of Educational Research Services was withdrawn in April 1990, development 
work continued on a Macintosh II. This version, 6, is an enhancement of the earlier 


work and is not yet in a production mode. 


How Can Elf be Used? 

It should be noted that Elf is NOT a CAI/CBT authoring language or authoring 
system. It is a systems programming environment that may be used to develop such 
languages and systems plus the necessary educational or training support facilities. 

For example, under versions 4 and 5 of Elf, an enhanced Coursewriter II 
interpreter plus support facilities were written and implemented. (Coursewriter II was 
the CAI language used on the now decommissioned IBM 1500 Instructional System, one 
of which was used by the Division for CAI research, development, and production 
from 1968 to 1980.) Under version 5 an experimental authoring system has been 
developed that produces Coursewriter II code that is executed by the Coursewriter II 


interpreter mentioned above. 
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With the above system, a major credit course written in the IBM Coursewriter II 


language was offered at the University of Alberta via the DEC VAX and Gigi colour 


graphic terminals. This course consists of some 88000 lines of source code and some 


474000 bytes of terminal graphics. It takes an average graduate student 90 hours to 


complete these CAI lessons. 


Also, development work supported by a Social Sciences and Humanities Research 


Council grant (again using version 5 of Elf) for a new advanced visual and research 


oriented CAI system, ERAS (Educational Research Authoring System), was carried out. 


Elf as a CAI/CBT Implementation Tool 


Elf was developed to provide tools to implement the following model of 


Computer-Assisted Instruction and Computer-Based Training: 


O 


CAI/CBT courses consist of large data bases of text, pictures, sound, and 
instructional logic that must be conveyed to many students at video 
display (and, possibly, multi-media) terminals. 

Student input is taken from the terminals, is analyzed, and in some fashion 
is used to control the presentation of the material in the data base. 

A continuous stream of data about the events incoming from the terminals 


may be collected for later analysis. 


Additional considerations are: 


O 


The same courseware may have to be delivered by different brands of 
hardware. 

"Good" courseware will outlast the machine on which it was created and 
probably the author of that courseware. 


A "course" is never finished. 
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Elf Design Goals 

Some of the design goals for the Elf language and environment that have guided 
its development from the beginning of the project are: 

1. The language should be easy to read, concise, and self documenting. 

2. The learning time for new users of Elf should be short. It should not 

require a great deal of previous programming experience. 
3. | Debugging must be part of the language structure. 
4. There should be a notation for the design of languages that forms a part of 


the implementation of those languages. 


The Elf Language 

Elf is a language to create interpreters for other languages. As such it contains 
constructs that are used for lexical analysis of input, constructs that define and 
manipulate data, perform arithmetic, etc., constructs that control the flow of 
execution, and mechanisms for relating to the outside world (i.e. the operating system 
on which it is running). 

A program written in the Elf language is called a grammar. The form of an Elf 
grammar is a list of statements terminated by semi-colons and augmented by 
comments. The statements are the "productions" of an Elf grammar. All productions 
have aname. There are two types of productions. Productions named with an upper- 
case name are known externally to the grammar. These are called goal productions or 
the goals of the grammar. All other productions within a grammar, having lower-case 
names, are known internally and referred to as productions. 

The productions provide a specification of input that is acceptable to a 
particular grammar. This requires an input stream called the "parse-buffer". The 


parse-buffer is a string that may contain one or more characters representing the 
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input of the language. (The language is defined by the Elf grammar accepting that 


input). 


It takes the form of a grammar specifying the syntax of the language to be 
interpreted. 


Elf Language Form 

A specification of a language consists of several statements that specify the 
input syntax of the language that is to be interpreted and the actions that are to 
occur when various syntactic constructions occur. The form of these statements is 
based on Backus Naur Form (BNF) notation which is commonly used to specify the 
syntax of command languages, Pascal, Ada, Modula-2, etc. 

A complete language specification will consist of several such statements each 
specifying in increasing detail the syntax of the target language. Each complete 
statement is called a "production" of the language. 

All the productions that are used to describe a target language are called a 
“grammar”. 

Each production consists of a name followed by one or more parts called 
alternates and is terminated by a semi-colon. 

A grammar must have at least one production distinct from all the others that is 


called a goal production. The goal production is known outside the grammar. It is 


not known inside the grammar. Goal productions are preceded by the term "goal" and 


take upper-case names, all other productions take lower-case names. 


Each alternate in a production is made up of one or more entities called "terms". 


It is the terms that actually specify the details of the syntax and the semantics of 


the language. 


Thus Elf productions have the following form: 
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<production_name> 


is 


or 


Or 


term term term ... /* first alternate */ 


term term term ... /* second alternate */ 


term term term ... /* last alternate */ ; 


(Comments are enclosed in "/*" and "*/".) 


Terms are used to link the productions together in such a way as to make all 


productions in the grammar, starting at the goal production and working towards finer 


detail, a complete syntax specification. 


The terms fall into several categories: 


Oo 


production_reference - used to link productions together inside a grammar. 
In general, these take the form of a production_name enclosed in "<" and 
">" (required syntactic element), "[" and "]" (optional syntactic element), or 
"[" and "]..." (syntactic element that repeats O or more times). 
grammar_reference - used to bring into a grammar an external syntax 
definition that is specified in another grammar. The general form of this 
type of term is: <grammar_name <GOAL_NAME>> 

parse - used to direct analysis of input stream. Some examples of this type 
of term: 

0 or more of "abcd ABCD" 

1 or more of "0123456789" 

1 to 12 of "!@#$MA&*()" 

4 of "0123456789abcdefABCDEF" 


0 or more excluding "*/" 
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*integer 
*float 

O  semantic_actions - used to manipulate data, perform arithmetic, perform 
logical operations, etc. The general form is: 
#semantic_name (result, arguments, ...) 

Oo control - used to modify execution of a grammar. Examples of control 
terms are: SUCCEED, FAIL_ALTERNATE, FAIL_PRODUCTION, 
PARSE_BUFFER (new_buffer_name). 


To properly understand execution of a grammar, one views it as being entered at 
a goal production. The first alternate of the goal is examined term by term. Each 
term is executed in turn. A term must "succeed" or "fail". 

When all the terms in an alternate succeed, the production that contains the 
alternate succeeds. If that is a goal production then the grammar is said to succeed. 
If any term fails then the alternate containing that term fails and the next alternate 
is executed. If all alternates in a production fail then the production fails. If that 
is a goal production then the grammar fails. 

When a term is a reference term then it succeeds or fails depending on the 
result of executing the referenced production (or goal production). 

The following Elf grammar is used to give a partial description of the syntax of 


an Elf grammar and the general flavour of the language. 


goal <ELF_LANGUAGE> 
is | <comment> 
or <body>; 


<comment> ree ; 
is "/*" OQ or more excluding ("*","/") 
<end_comment> ; 
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<end_comment> 


i S Wt 3fe His 
or *eol /* This tests for end of line. */ 
<ELFLIB<READ(ibar)>> /* Read next line. */ 
O or more excluding ("*","/") 
<end_comment> 
or " KN 
0 or more excluding ("*","/") 
<end_comment> 
or <comment> /* Look for embedded comment */ 
0 or more excluding ("*","/") 
<end_comment> 
or "1 ostt 
0 or more excluding ("*","/") 
<end_comment> ; 
<body> 
is <goal> <body> 
or <production> <body> 
or <goal> 
or <production> ; 
<goal> 
is "goal" "<" <goal_name> ">" 
<alternate> ";"; 
<production> 
is "<" <production_name> ">" 
<altemate> -): 
<alternate> 


is 


Uae LY 


is" <term> [term]... 
[next_alternate]... ; 


<next_alternate> 


is 


<term> 
is 
or 
or 
or 


<goal_name> ; 
i 1 to 63 of ("ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ", 


1S 


"or" <term> [term]... ; 


<parse_term> 
<reference_term> 
<semantic_action> 
<control_term> ; 


"_ 0123456789") ; 


<production_name> 


is 


1 to 63 of ("abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz", 


"_ 0123456789") ; 


and so on... 
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All the syntactic descriptions in this thesis are written in the Elf language. 
More technical information and demonstrations of both the Elf system and 


systems developed using Elf are available on request. 


Appendix B ERAS Types, Variables, Constants, and Expressions 


The syntax specifications in this section reflect the non-interactive declaration 


and listing forms of the ERAS language. 


Types 
Data are characterized by their type. Type defines both the range of values the 


data may take, their internal representation, and the way data may be referenced. 


<type_declaration> 
is "TYPES" <type_definition> 
[more_type_definitions]... ; 


<more_type_definitions> 
is  ";" <type_definition> ; 


<type_definition> 
is  <identifier> "=" <type> ; 


<type> 
is  <simple_type> 
or <structured_type> ; 


<simple_type> 
is | <numeric_type> 
or <string_type> ; 


<numeric_type> 
is | <numeric_type_identifier> 
or "NUMERIC" [initial_numeric_value] ; 


<initial_numeric_value> 
is  ":=" <numeric_expression> ; 


/* Implemented as the Elf INTEGER type but represents a fixed point decimal number 
with three decimal places. A numeric is stored as an integer equal to the numeric 
value time 1000. */ 


<string_type> 
is  <string_type_identifier> 
or "STRING" "OF" <max_string_length> 
[initial_string value] ; 


<initial_string_value> 
is  ":=" <string_expression> ; 
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<max _String_length> 
is <numeric_expression> 
/* range 1 to 32767 */; 


<structured_type> 
is <list_type> 
or <record_type> ; 


<list_type> 
is <list_type_identifier> 
or "LIST" "[" <max_list_elements> "]" "OF" 
<type> ; 
<max_list_elements> 
is | <numeric_expression> ; 


<record_type> 
is  <record_type_identifier> 
or "RECORD" <field> 
[more_fields]... "END_ RECORD" ; 


<more_fields> 


is ";" <field>; 
<field> 
is <field_identifier> 
a —type> 
System Types 


In addition to the primitive and structured types given above, the system may 


define other types. Below are some suggested predefined system types: 


/* SYSTEM */ TYPES 
POINTER = RECORD 
END_ RECORD ; 
MENU = LIST [30] OF POINTER ; 
MENU_SET = LIST [30] OF MENU 


Variables 


<variable_ declaration> 
is "VARIABLES" <variable_ definition> 
[more_variable_definitions]... 
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<more_variable_definitions> 
is _";" <variable_definition> ; 


<variable_definition> 
is <variable_identifier> 


tote 


:" <type> ; 


Dynamic Variables 


Variables of POINTER type may have space allocated to them dynamically at 


execution time by a POINT statement. 


<point_statement> 
is "POINT" <pointer_variable> 
"TO" <qualified_data_element> ; 


<pointer_variable> 
is <identifier> ; 


Constants 


<constant_declaration> 
is "CONSTANTS" <constant_definition> 
[more_constant_definitions]... ; 


<more_constant_definitions> 
is _";" <constant_definition> ; 


<constant_definition> 
is <identifier> "=" <constant_value> ; 


<constant_value> 
is [sign] <numeric_value> 
or <boolean_constant> 
or <string_value> 
or <expression> ; 


<sign> 
is GM 
or : 


<numeric_value> 
is  *integer /* <= 2147482 */ 
[fraction_part] ; 


<fraction_part> 
is  "." *integer /* <= 999 */; 
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<boolean_constant> 


is "TRUE" 

or "FALSE" 

or "YES" 

or "NO" 

or "ON" 

Ore ee OFR2; 
<string_value> 

is oeeerees @) or more excluding ferrenee <end_string> : 
<end_string> 

1S Wetton | «oeeeeere 

0 or more excluding """" <end_string> 
or ernrene : 


/* A string_value is enclosed by a quote character on each end that is not part of 
the string. Two consecutive quote characters within a string_value represent one 
quote character and take only one position in the string. */ 


System Constants 


There will be a number of system constants pre-declared. A partial list follows: 


MAXINT - the largest positive integer supported by the system (21474872) 
MININT - the lowest negative integer support by the system (-2147482) 
INFINITY - the largest unsigned real number supported by the system (2147482.999) 
EPSILON - the smallest unsigned fractional real number supported by the system; 
a smaller number would be represented by 0 (0.001) 


Assignment and Expressions 


This section briefly outlines the facilities available in assignment statements and 
expressions of the ERAS language. In the following discussion, simplified syntactic 
specifications will be used. Items in lower case are syntactic element descriptors. 
Items in upper case are actual symbols to be used. Syntactic elements may be 


grouped by enclosing them in braces, { ... }, indicating that they are required; or in 
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brackets, [ ... ], indicating that they are optional. If the right brace is followed by 

an ellipsis, }..., then the enclosed syntactic elements may be repeated but must appear 
at least once. If the right bracket is followed by an ellipsis, ]..., then the enclosed 
Syntactic elements may be repeated zero or more times. If a brace or a bracket is a 
syntactic element it will be enclosed in quotation marks, i.e. "{","}", "[", "]". The 
vertical bar, |, separates groups of alternate syntactic elements. All other symbols 


should be considered syntactic elements. 
The Assignment Statement 
The basic form is: 

qualified_data_element assignment_operator expression 
Numeric assignment operators are: 

‘= assign numeric value 

:+ increment numeric value 

:- decrement numeric value 

:C= convert numeric in string to numeric value 
String assignment operators are: 

‘= assign string value 

:+ append with no intervening space 


:& append with one intervening space 


:C= convert numeric value to its string representation 
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The assignment operators were chosen because they are similar to those used in 


structured languages, e.i., ALGOL, COMAL, Modula 2, and Pascal. 


String Expressions 


The form of a string expression is: 


string term [ string_operator string term ]... 


The form of a string term is: 


string factor [ string_multiplier ] 


The form of a string multiplier is: 


* numeric_expression 


The effect of the optional string multiplier is to concatenate a number of copies of 


the string factor, e.g., 


"fred" *3 is "“fredfredfred" 


The string operators are: 


+ concatenate with no intervening space 


& concatenate with one intervening space 
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The form of a string factor is: 


string_value 
string_constant_identifier 
qualified_data_element 
string function 


( string_expression ) 
A string value is 0 or more printable characters enclosed in double quotation marks. 
The quotation mark is itself represented by two successive quotation marks. For 
example, the string assignment: 

str := "John called out, ""Hi Mom!""" 
would assign the following string literal to variable ’str’: 


John called out, "Hi Mom!" 


The string qualified data element and the string function call may be followed by an 


optional subpart specification. The form of the subpart specification is: 


"{" [left_offset] [4 right_offset | ~ length] "}" 


Left offset, right offset, and length are numeric expressions. A special system 
variable, $, representing the current length of the string being subparted, may 
participate in these numeric expressions. The left offset defaults to 1 and the right 


part defaults to“ $. The index origin of a character string 1. 
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In the definition of a numeric expression that follows, at the relational operator 
precedence level a string relation may be substituted for a numeric relation. That is, 
the following two statements are equivalent as far as their precedence level 


participation in a numeric expression is concerned: 


arithmetic_exp relational_operator arithmetic_exp 


String exp string_relational_operator string_exp 


There is an additional string relational operator besides the normal relational 


operators. The form is as follows: 


Sting exp_1 IN string_exp_2 


This relation returns the position of sting_exp_1 in string_exp_2. If string_exp_1 is 


not in string_exp_2, it returns 0. (0 is FALSE and anything other than 0 is TRUE.) 


Numeric Expressions 

An expression that results in a numeric value is a numeric expression. Boolean 
expressions are considered as numeric expressions because boolean values are 
automatically converted to 1 (TRUE) and 0 (FALSE). 


The general form of a numeric expression is as follows: 
operand [ operator operand ]... 
The special exception is the participation of a string relation at the relational 


operator precedence level. The order of precedence, from highest to lowest, of 


numeric operators is as follows: 
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2. * / DIV MOD 
3. +- 

4. =D <> <= >= 
3. unary NOT ~ 

6. AND & 
Ta-OR_ XOR#| 


DIV is integer division and MOD is remainder after integer division. 


The form of a numeric operand is as follows: 
numeric_value 

boolean_value 

numeric_constant_identifier 
qualified_data_element 


numeric_function 


( numeric_expression ) 


The following are equivalent boolean values that equal 1.000: 


TRUE YES ON 1 


The following are equivalent boolean values that equal 0: 


FALSE NO OFF 0 
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The form for a numeric value is: 


[ sign ] whole_number_part [. fractional_part ] 
(NOTE: no spaces allowed within number) 

sign is + or - 

whole_number_part between 0 and 2147482, inc. 


fractional_part between 0 and 999, inc. 
All numerics are stored as integers equal to the numeric times 1000. 
Numeric Conversion Rules 

In an integer expression, a boolean value is converted to 1 (TRUE) or 0 
(FALSE). In a real expression, an integer or boolean value is converted to a real 
value. In a boolean expression, a numeric value of 0 is converted to FALSE and any 
other numeric value is converted to TRUE. 
Qualified Data Element 
The form of a qualified data element is as follows: 

variable_identifier [ list_index ]... [ field_reference ]... 


The form of a field reference is: 


.field_identifier [ list_index ]... 
(NOTE: the dot must exactly precede the field identifier) 
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The form of a list index is: 


"[" location [, location]... "]" 


A location may be a numeric expression or one of the following key words: 


FIRST LAST NEXT PREV EOL BOL EMPTY 


The first four are used to obtain the referenced element in the list. NEXT and PREV 
have no meaning until the list has been entered by FIRST or LAST. If no such 
element exists, an error is generated. The last three return a boolean result for the 


referenced list, i.e. 


EOL - is the list pointer at the End Of the List? 
BOL - is the list pointer at the Beginning Of the List? 
EMPTY - is the list empty? 
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Appendix C ERAS Control Language 


Introduction 

The control language is used to define control modules, sub-routines (usually just 
called routines), and functions. It is specified as a structured procedure oriented 
language modeled on Pascal and COMAL (COMmon Algorithmic Language). There is 
one control module at each scope level in a course and it is used to direct the flow 
of the student through the content modules of that level plus the invocation of 
control modules at the next lower level. Entry into a course is through the course 
control module. Routines and functions allow for the definition of algorithmic 
procedures. Routines are invoked by a ROUTINE statement. Functions return a 


STRING or NUMERIC explicit result and are call from within <expression>’s. 


Syntax 
The syntax specifications below represent the non-interactive declarations and 


listing forms of the language. 


<process> 
is | <control_process> 
or <routine_process> 
or <function_process> ; 


<control_process> 
is "CONTROL" <identifier> <eol> 
[parameter]... 
[local_constant]... 
flocal_variable]... 
[statement]... 
"END_CONTROL" <identifier> <eol> ; 


<routine_process> 
is "ROUTINE" <identifier> <eol> 
[parameter]... 
[local_constant]... 
[local_variable]... 
[statement]... 
"END_ROUTINE" <identifier> <eol> ; 
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<function_process> 
is "FUNCTION" <identifier> ":" <function_type> 
<eol> 

[parameter]... 

[local_constant]... 

[local_variable]... 

[statement]... 

"END_FUNCTION" <identifier> <eol> ; 


<function_type> 
is "NUMERIC" 
or "STRING"; 


<parameter> 
is  <value_parameter> 
or <reference_parameter> ; 


<value_parameter> 
is "VAL" <identifier> ":" 
<value_type> [default_value] <eol> ; 


<value_type> 
is "NUMERIC" 
or "STRING" "OF" <numeric_expression> ; 


<default_value> 
is ":=" <expression> ; 


<reference_parameter> 
is "REF" <identifier> ":" 
<reference_type> <eol> ; 


<reference_type> 
is "NUMERIC" {default_value_reference] 
or "STRING" [default_value_reference] 
or "LIST" [default_reference] 
or "RECORD" [default_reference] 
or <type_identifier> [default_reference] ; 


<default_value_reference> 
is <default_value> 
or <default_reference> ; 


<default_reference> 
is  "\' <qualified_data_element> ; 


<type_identifier> 
is  <identifier> ; 
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Process Body 


<local_constant> 
is "CON" <identifier> "=" 
<value> <eol> ; 


<local_variable> 
is "VAR" <identifier> ":" 
<type> <eol> ; 


<type> 
is /* See Appendix B */; 


<statement> 
is <structure_statement> 
or <simple_statement> <eol> ; 


<simple_statement> 
is | <comment> 
or <null> 
or <content_call> 
or <routine_call> 
or <system_routine_call> 
or <control_call>/* only in CONTROL modules */ 
or <loop_exit> 
or <return_from_process> 
or <pointer> 
or <assignment> ; 


<structure_statement> 
is  <loop_structure> 
or <while_structure> 
or <until_structure> 
or <for_structure> 
or <if_structure> 
or <case_structure> ; 


Simple Statements 


<comment> 
is ! 9 
0 or more of anything ; 


<null> 
is [NULL 


<loop_exit> 
is "EXIT" "WHEN" 
<numeric_expression> 
/* conditional loop exit */ 
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one EXITS 
/* unconditional loop exit */ ; 


<return_from_process> 
is "RETURN" [expression] ; 


<pointer> 
is "POINT" <identifier> 
"TO" <qualified_data_element> ; 


Process Calls 


<content_call> 
/* This will be a call to the content module interpreter */ 


is "CONTENT" <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] ; 


<routine_call> 
is "ROUTINE" <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] ; 


<system_routine_call> 
is "&"<identifier> 
{actual_parameters] ; 


<control_call> 
is "CONTROL" <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] ; 


<actual_parameters> 
is "(" <actual _Parameter> 
[more_parameters]... ")" ; 


<more_parameters> 
"ot 


is ," <actual_parameter> ; 


<actual_parameter> 


/* If an actual parameter is missing, the formal parameter is checked for a predefined 


default. If no default is defined, an error will occur. */ 


is  <actual_value_parameter> 
or <actual_reference_parameter> ; 


<actual_value_parameter> 
is  <expression> ; 


<actual_reference_parameter> 
is  <qualified_data_element> ; 
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Assignment Statement 


<assignment> 
is <qualified_data_element> 
<assign_operator> 
<expression> ; 


<assign_operator> 


is _":=" /* NUMERIC or STRING assignment */ 
or ":+" /* NUMERIC increment and STRING append */ 
or ":-" /* NUMERIC decrement */ 


or ":&" /* STRING append with intervening space */ 
or ":C="/* With type conversion */ ; 


Structure Statements 


<loop_structure> 
is "LOOP" <eol> 
<statement> 
[statement]... 
"ENDLOOP" <eol> ; 


<while_structure> 
is "WHILE" <numeric_expression> 
"DO" <eol> 
<statement> 
[statement]... 
"ENDWHILE" <eol> ; 


<until_structure> 
is "REPEAT" <eol> 
<statement> 
[statement]... 
"UNTIL" <numeric_expression> <eol> ; 


<for_structure> 
is "FOR" <qualified_data_element> 

":=" <numeric_expression> 
"TO" <numeric_expression> 
[step] 
"DO" <eol> 
<statement> 
[statement]... 
"ENDFOR" <qualified_data_element> <eol> ; 


<step> 
is "STEP" <numeric_expression> ; 
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<if_structure> 
is "IF" <numeric_expression> 
"THEN" <eol> 
<statement> 
[statement]... 


[elif_structure]... 
{else_structure] 
"ENDIF" <eol> ; 


<elif_structure> 
is "ELIF" <numeric_expression> 
"THEN" <eol> 
<statement> 
[statement]... ; 


<else_structure> 
is "ELSE" <eol> 
<statement> 
[statement]... ; 


<case_structure> 
is "CASE" <qualified_data_element> <eol> 
[when_structure]... 
[otherwise_structure] 


"ENDCASE" <qualified_data_element> <eol> ; 


<when_structure> 
is "WHEN" <expression> 
[more_expressions]... 
"DO" < eol> 
<statement> 
[statement]... ; 


<more_expressions> 
mo 


is ," <expression> ; 


<otherwise_structure> 
is "OTHERWISE" <eol> 
<statement> 
[statement]... ; 


<eol> 
is [comment] *eol ; 


Expression Evaluator 


<expression> 
is  <string_expression> 
or <numeric_expression> ; 


Zid 


<value> 
is  <string_value> 
or <numeric_value> 
or <boolean_value> ; 


<string_value> 
is """" Q or more excluding """" <end_string> ; 
<end_string> 
is tttrerer | «oeeeneeee 
0 or more excluding """" <end_string> 
or CO 


/* the quote character is represented 
by "" in a string */ 


<numeric_value> 
is [sign] 
*integer /* <= 2147482 */ 
[fraction_part] ; 


<sign> 
is atone 
or "-"; 


<fraction_part> 


is  ".)\*integer/*i<=\999 */ ; 
<boolean_value> 

is  “-RUES 

or "FALSE" 

or "YES " 

orm NO: 

or "ON" 

or "OFF"; 


String Expression Evaluator 


<string_expression> 
is  <string_term> 
[more_string terms]... ; 


<more_string_terms> 
is "+" <string_term> /* concatenate */ 
or "&" <string_term> /* concatenate with space */ ; 


<string_term> 
is  <string_factor> 
[string_miultiplier] ; 


<string_multiplier> ] 
is  "*" <numeric_expression> ; 
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<string_factor> 
is  "(" <string_expression> ")" 
or <Sstring_value> 
or <string_constant_identifier> 
or "!"<string_function_call> 
or "&"<system_string_function_call> 
or <qualified_data_element> 
[subpart_specification] ; 


<string_function_call> 
is  <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] 
[subpart_specification] ; 


<system_string_function_call> 
is  <identifier> 
{actual_parameters] 
[subpart_specification] ; 


<subpart_specification> 
is "{" [left_offset] 
[right_part] " } w 
/* $ may be used in any subpart 
numeric expression; it is a special 
variable that represents the current 
length of the string */ ; 


<left_offset> 
is | <numeric_expression> 
/* defaults to 1 */; 


<right_part> 
is "A" <right_offset> 
or "~" <length> 
/* defaults to “$ */ ; 


<right_offset> 
is | <numeric_expression> ; 


<length> 


is | <numeric_expression> ; 


Numeric Expression Evaluator 


<numeric_expression> 
is <logical_term> 
[more_logical_terms]... ; 
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<more_logical_terms> 
is "OR"@ <logical_term> 
or "I" <logical_term> 
or "XOR"@ <logical_term> ; 


<logical_term> 
is  <logical_factor> 
[more_logical_factors]... ; 


<more_logical_factors> 
is "AND"@ <logical_factor> 
or "&" <logical_factor> ; 


<logical_factor> 
is [negate] <relation> ; 


<negate> 
is "NOT"@ 
or we w : 
<relation> 
is <arithmetic_relation> 
or <sSstring_relation> ; 


<string_relation> 
is  <string_expression> 
<string_relational_operator> 
<string_expression> ; 


<string_relational_operator> 

i S " IN w 

or <relational_operator> ; 
<arithmetic_relation> 


is  <formula> 
{formula_relation] ; 


<formula_relation> 
<relational_operator> 
<formula> ; 


<relational_operator> 


is Mil 
or "ee" 
or va 
or "S=" 
or dS 
or woe : 
<formula> 


is [sign] <arithmetic_expression> ; 


<arithmetic_expression> 
is | <term> [more_terms]... ; 
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<more_terms> 
is <Sign><term> ; 


<sign> 
is etal 
or 


<term> 
is  <factor> [more_factors]... ; 


<more_factors> 
is  <multiplicative_operator> 


<factor> ; 

<multiplicative_operator> 

i S Woe tt 

or este 

or "DIV" 

or "MOD"; 
<factor> 

is _"(" <numeric_expression> ")" 


or <boolean_value> 

or <numeric_value> 

or <constant_identifier> 

or "!"<numeric_function_call> 

or "&"<system_numeric_function_call> 
or <qualified_date_element> ; 


<numeric_function_call> 
is  <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] ; 


<system_numeric_function_call> 
is  <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] ; 


Qualified Data Element Evaluator 


<qualified_data_element> 
is | <variable_name> [list_index]... 
[field_reference]... ; 


<field_reference> 
is "" <field_identifier> 
flist_index]... ; 


<field_identifier> 
is  <identifier> ; 
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<list_index> 
is "[" <numeric_expression> 
{more_list_index]... "]" ; 


Pech index> 
is _"," <numeric_expression> ; 


<variable_name> 
is <identifier> ; 


<identifier> 
is lof (“abcdefghijklmnopqrstuywxyz" 
"ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU VWXYZ" 
wt _#$% a) 
0 to 22 of ("abcdefghijklmnopgqrstuvwxyz" 


"ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU VWXYZ" 
"0123456789_#$%") ; 
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Appendix D ERAS Content Language 


Introduction 

The content language is provided for the structuring of content modules. The 
presentation of information to the student and the processing of student responses to 
questions is handled by content modules. A content module presents the content of a 
small portion of a course in a linear sequence selected by the author. The elements 
in this sequence may be displays of text and graphics, the posing of questions, and 
the analysis, classification, and reprise to the student’s response. Intermediate 
computations and the calling of subroutines may also be done within a content 
module. Content modules may be invoked by other content modules, and by control 


and routine modules which control the general flow of a student through a course. 


Syntax 
The syntax specifications below represent the non-interactive declarations and 


listing forms of the language. 


<content_process> 
is "CONTENT:" <identifier> <eol> 
[parameter]... 
[local_constant]... 
[local_variable]... 
[statement]... 
"END_CONTENT" <identifier> <eol> ; 


<parameter> 
is  <value_parameter> 
or <reference_parameter> ; 


<value_parameter> 
is "WAL" <identifier> ":" 
<value_type> <eol> ; 


<value_type> 


is "NUMERIC" 
or "STRING" "OF" <numeric_expression> ; 
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<reference_parameter> 
is "REF" <identifier> ":" 
<reference_type> <eol> ; 


<reference_type> 
is "NUMERIC" 


or "STRING" 
or "LIST" 
or "RECORD" 


or <type_identifier> ; 


<type_identifier> 
is <identifier> ; 


Process Body 


<local_constant> 
is "CON" <identifier> "=" 
<value> <eol> ; 


<value> 
iSuume/ SCe-Appendix GC */; 


<local_variable> 
is "VAR" <identifier> ":" 
<type> <eol> ; 


<type> 
is /* See Appendix B */; 


<statement> 
is  <simple_statement> <eol> ; 


<eol> 
is [comment] *eol ; 


<simple_statement> 
is <comment> 
or <pointer> 
or <assignment> 
or <routine_call> 
or <content_call> 
or <display_call> 
or <input_call> 
or <answer_call> 
or <menu_call>; 


die 


\* 3 suhmangA 908 + 
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Simple Statements 


<comment> 
is Sk: 
O or more of anything ; 


<pointer> 
is "POINT" <identifier> 
"TO" <qualified_data_element> ; 


<assignment> 
is  <qualified_data_element> 
<assign_operator> 
<expression> ; 


<assign_operator> 
is 0/*See Appendix C */ ; 


<expression> 
is /* See Appendix C */; 


<qualified_data_element> 
is /* See Appendix C */; 


<identifier> 
is 1to32of ("abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz" 
"ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU VWXYZ" 
"0123456789_#$%") ; 
Process Calls 


<routine_call> 
/* This is a call to the control language interpreter */ 


is "ROUTINE" <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] ; 


<content_call> ; 
/* This is a call to the content language interpreter */ 


is "CONTENT" <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] ; 


<display_call> 
/* This is a call to the display language interpreter */ 


is "DISPLAY" 
<display_body> ; 
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<display_body> 
is  <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] 
or <eol> 
[display_statement]... 
"END_DISPLAY" ; 


<display_statement> 
is /* from the DISPLAY Language */ ; 


<input_call> 
/* This is a call to the input language interpreter */ 


is "INPUT" 
<input_body> ; 


<input_body> 
is  <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] 
or <eol> 
[input_statement]... 
"END_INPUT" ; 


<input_statement> 
is /* from the INPUT Language */ ; 


<answer_call> 
/* This is a call to the answer language interpreter */ 


is “ANSWER” 
<answer_body> ; 


<answer_body> 
is  <identifier> 
{actual_parameters] 
or <eol> 
[answer_statement]... 
"END_ANSWER" ; 


<answer_statement> 
is /* See Appendix E */; 


<menu_call> 
/* This is a call to the menu language interpreter */ 


is "MENU" 
<menu_body> ; 


<menu_body> 
is  <identifier> 
[actual_parameters] 
or <eol> 
[menu_statement]... 
"END_MENU" ; 
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<menu_statement> 
is /* from the MENU Language */ ; 


<actual_parameters> 
is "(" <actual_parameter> 
[more_parameters]... ")" ; 


<more_parameters> 
is "," <actual_parameter> ; 


<actual_parameter> 
is  <actual_value_parameter> 
or <actual_reference_parameter> ; 


<actual_value_parameter> 
is  <expression> ; 


<actual_reference_parameter> 
is  <qualified_data_element> ; 
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Appendix E ERAS Answer Language 


Introduction 


The answer language is provided for the structuring of answer modules. The 


answer language provides the means to accept a student response, to classify the 


response for judging, and to provide feedback to the student based on the classified 


Tesponse. 


Answer statements may also appear as lines between an ANSWER line and an 


END_ANSWER line in a CONTENT module. 


Syntax 


An ANSWER module has the following features: 


There must be exactly one INPUT statement at the outer level of every 
ANSWER 

The rest of the ANSWER is composed of any number of simple_statements 
(see Appendix D) and answer condition statements called acons. 


An acon is a specialized control structure unique to the ANSWER language. 


The syntax specifications below represent the non-interactive declarations and 


listing forms of the language. 


<answer_process> 


is 


"ANSWER:" <identifier> <eol> 

[parameter]... 

[{local_constant]... 

[local_variable]... 

[answer_statement]... 

<input_statement> /* from INPUT Language */ 
[answer_statement]... 

"END_ANSWER" <identifier> <eol> 
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<parameter> 
is | <value_parameter> 
or <reference_parameter> ; 


<value_parameter> 
is "VAL" <identifier> ":" 
<value_type> <eol> ; 


<value_type> 
is "NUMERIC" 
or "STRING" "OF" <numeric_expression> ; 


<reference_parameter> 
is "REF" <identifier> ":" 
<reference_type> <eol> ; 


<reference_type> 
is "NUMERIC" 


or "STRING" 
or LIST 
or "RECORD" 


or <type_identifier> ; 


<type_identifier> 
is <identifier> ; 


<local_constant> 
is "CON" <identifier> "=" 
<value> <eol> ; 


<value> 
is /* See Appendix C */; 


<local_variable> 
is "VAR" <identifier> ":" 
<type> <eol> ; 


<type> 
is /* See Appendix B */; 


<answer_statement> 
is | <acon> ; 
or <simple_statement> /* see Appendix D */ ; 


<acon> 
is  <category_name> <numeric_expression> <eol> 
<acon_action_part> ; 


<category_name> 
is  <identifier> ; 


<acon_action_part> 
is [acon_action]... ; 
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<acon_action> 
is "DO" <eol> 
[simple_statementl]... 
<acon_branch> ; 
<acon_branch> 
is "RETRY" /* goto INPUT reference */ 
or "EXIT" /* exit ANSWER +/ 
or "CONT" /* goto next statement */; 


Categories 
A category name identifies a variable of type CATEGORY. 
CATEGORY is a predefined record type consisting of: 


STATUS - an integer set to O at entry to current scope 


COUNTER - an integer set to 0 at entry to current scope 


When the answer condition statement is executed the STATUS is set to the value 
of the numeric_expression. If the expression is true the COUNTER is incremented by 
1 and the action_part is executed. If the expression is not true the COUNTER is not 
incremented, the action_part is not executed, and the acon passes control to the 
following statement. 


There is only one predefined category. Its name is IF. 


Acon Action 

Every acon has its own pointer which points to the next action to be executed. 
The pointer is initialized to the first action at entry to the scope from which the 
acon is referenced. When an action_part is executed the pointer is updated to point 
to the next action. When all the actions have been used up the pointer remains at 


the last action. 
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Example: 

ANSWER: quest3 

REF num_right : NUMERIC 

VAR OK : CATEGORY 

VAR UNREC : CATEGORY 

INPUT ("What is the capital of China?") 

OK parenessa OR &scan("Peking") 
DISPLAY right3 
num_right :+1 

EXIT 
UNREC TRUE 


DO 
DISPLAY unrecl 
TRY 


DO 
DISPLAY unrec2 
RETRY 


DISPLAY unrec3 
RETRY 
END_ANSWER quest3 


If there is a match on the ’OK’ category, the acon_action (DISPLAY right3, num_right 
:+1) is carried out and then ANSWER module ’quest3’ is EXITed. If there is no match 
on ’OK’ there will be a forced match on category "UNREC’. On the first "UNREC’ 
match the acon_action (DISPLAY unrec1) is carried out and there is a branch back to 
the input statement. On the second "UNREC’ match the acon_action (DISPLAY 
unrec2) is carried out and there is a branch back to the input statement. On all 
subsequent "UNREC’ matches the acon_action (DISPLAY unrec3) is carried out 


followed by a branch back to the input statement. 
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